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THE SMART. SET 


OPE®@DRADLEY? THE MERCHANT OF VENGEANCE, 


of OLD BOND ST? LENDON-Y An adaptation by H. DENNIS BRADLEY. - 


(The-Terrible Peace has seen perpetuated a tyfe which 
flourished during the Great War, the Snobureaucrat. 
This curious creature's chief characteristics ave a tendency 
to talR of ‘‘our set,’’ and a profound contempt for 
tvade’’ which characteristics obviously fit him to control 
the commerce of the country. By no means unmindful of 
the loaves and- fishes, he is feeling the shortage, and 
appeals to the despised Merchant for more money. The 
Merchant answers him.) 


THE MERCHANT. 
Signor Snoburio, many a time and oft 
In your snob circles have you rated me, 
About my business,'’ monies, usances, 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug : 
For tolerance is the badge of all my tribe. 
You call me ‘‘ quite impossible!” ‘‘ vulgar 
dog!” 
And snecr at dull, productive work, 
And all for doing which you cannot do. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then: you come to me and you say, 
‘Merchant, we would have monies ’’—you 


say so; 
You, that did vent your spleen upon my 
trade” 
And ban me as you'd ban a noisome thing 
From out ‘‘ our circles” —monies is your suit, 
What should I say to you? Should I say 
‘* Have ‘ bounders’ money ? ' Is it possible 
A ‘vulgar trader’ has these sums to lend ? 
A ‘course commercial’ find these millions ?” 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key 
With bated breath, adoring humbleness 


SNOBURIO. Say this : 
I am as like to treat thee so again, ‘« Kind sir, for all these courtesies 
If thou will lend this money. I'll lend you thus much monies ?"’ 
Lend it not as to thy friends, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy. 


THe MERCHANT. ‘ 
I stand for judgment. Is it just that I should lend more monies to.my enemy—a bankrupt, 
a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head ; a beggar that was used to come so smug upon the 
mart? You have disgraced me and hindered my millions; laughed at my losses, mocked 
at my gains, scorned my ‘‘trade,”’ thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated my 
enemies ; and what’s your reason? Hath not a producer hands, organs, dimensions, sense, 
foresight, intelligence, creative instincts? Is he not fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means as a Snobureaucrat ? 
If you ‘‘ bleed’ us do we not suffer, if you ruin us do we not cease to produce, and if you 
wrong us shall we not revenge? At least we will be like you in that. If a Producer wrong 
a Snobureaucrat what is his humility? Revenge. If a Snobureaucrat wrong a Producer 
what should his sufferance be by Snob example? Why, revenge. The villainy you teach 
me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will-better the instruction. 

* e+ * * * * 6 * * * 

Britain is being run for the benefit of the Bureaumaniacs, the Megolomaniacs, and the 
Squandermaniacs. 

These parasites are crushing the life out of the commercial community by iniquitous and 
unbearable taxation in order that they may pursue their course of mad adventures and imbecile 
extravagancies. The Merchants must arrest the casting of their money into the melting pot, and 
administer their vengence on the culprits before it is too late. 

* * * “7@ * : * * * * * 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


By Lucy Jeanne Price 


ADELAINE HARKAWAY 
SMITH insisted upon being a 
radical—an iconoclast—a mar- 
tyr. She was determined to stand out 
against the great hordes of smug, satis- 
fied, comfortable citizens and show that 
there was one woman in this fastly de- 
generating world who dared, who was 
willing to suffer ostracism—anything— 
for the things she believed and the 
things which would eventually redeem 
the race. 

She had a vision of herself standing 
on a high hill, straight against the cold 
blue sky, tall and slim and heroic, and 
—of course—alone. 

The fact that she was a bit too plump 
and rounded to stand quite so tall and 
straight and severe of silhouette hap- 
pily did not occur to her. 

Anyway she was bound to rebel. 
Against what? Against everything. 
For everything stood for what was 
Pharisaic and comfortable. 

Ana so Madelaine Harkaway Smith 
deserted the ranks of her dancing 
friends, who, as she scornfully muttered 
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to herself, were fiddling while Rome 
was burning. 

She joined the Socialists. She didn’t 
stop at the drawing-room kind. She 
delved into the heart of things and 
went to meetings in smoky halls and 
wore a red button. 

It was a disappointment. There was 
not enough rebellion in it and too much 
economics. They talked of history, too, 


at the meetings. And what is history . 


but the hypocritical record of a dead 
and selfish past ? 

Moreover she certainly did not seem 
to be standing alone. There ‘were 
throngs of Socialists apparently. They 
appeared everywhere one went. Even 
in the respectable drawing-rooms one 
heard them accepted with no great 
demonstration of hostility. 

That evidently could not be the 


domain of Madelaine’s martyrdom. — 


And so the woman rebel threw this 
bomb into a gathering of her Socialist 
friends, down in the mysterious and 


rebellious precincts of Washington. 


Square : 
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“TI am through with Socialism. It’s 
all wrong. It’s intended to keep a blind 
people contented. I will not be con- 
tented. I am an Anarchist.” 

Those present surveyed the bomb she 
had hurled at them as though it were a 
ball of knitting cotton. 

“ Madelaine, you’re a theorist,” was 
the nearest thing to a blazing torch 
that they applied. And she almost de- 
tected a yawn in the voice of him who 
thus persecuted her. 

And so Madelaine became an Anar- 
chist. She threw her head back one 
hitch farther and bobbed her hair and 
always wore clothes with pockets she 
could stick her hands into. She moved 
from the north of Washington Square 
to the south and tried to cultivate more 
rebellion and a touch of bitterness in 
the lines of her face. She went to the 
Liberal Club and smoked cigarettes 
while she was dancing, flicking the 
ashes over her partner’s shoulder. She 
determined to show the world that 
there was still one woman who was 
willing to live her life for the sake of 
her beliefs and the salvation of her fel- 
low-beings. 

She asked defiant questions of the 
gentle Socialist speakers at Cooper 
Union meetings and she scorned all 
systems. 

But still she did not seem to be alone. 
Everywhere there were all sorts of peo- 
ple who belonged to the group with 
her. Some of them even were fat. And 
one woman prominent in the anarchis- 
tic ranks wore a plaid silk waist with 
frillng down the centre. Moreover, 
none of them seemed to realize that in. 
being one at their assemblages, she was 
a martyr, a creature of heroic cast. 
They talked to her genially about the 
sloppiness of the winter this year, and 
did she have a good job. They were 
enthusiastic over teaching her new 
dance steps and they couldn’t bear luke- 
warm coffee. 


No one ever even pointed to Made- 
laine Harkaway Smith on the street ex- 
cept one time to tell her that her 
pocketbook was open. 

She went in for birth control. She | 
would. show those people that there 
were no limits to her bravery—her au- 
dacity. And lo and behold, four hun- 
dred happy, respectable-looking people 
turned out at the dinner of the birth 
controllers. Madelaine got a fair din- 
ner out of it and that was about all. 

She picketed with the strikers, and 
the employers’ wives were there ahead 
of her doing the same thing. 

She wrote a scathing poem denounc- 
ing Christianity, and it was returned 
with a polite note saying that it had 
merit but was too much like seventeen 
others recently accepted by the editors. 

Then she spoke from a soap box in 
Union Square, a defiant, rebellious 
speech in which she cried a bas to capi- 
tal law, society, labour unions, marriage, 
the church, war, peace, socialism, nature, 
cooked foods and every solution of 
human ills that had ever been suggested, 
and she decried and flaunted everyone 
who had ever offered these solutions. 

And no one cried “ Crucify her!” 

They stopped, listened, moved on, 
smiled, ignored—gently and politely— 
and two of them came up afterward and 
said to her: 

“That was a pretty good speech for 
an amateur. How would you like to 
give it up in our hall next Sunday 
afternoon? We have an organization 

.of six hundred and eighty-three people 
who agree with everything you’ve just 
said. And we always have nice, jolly 
times together after the meetings. 
Want to come? There'll probably be 
dancing later on.” 

And poor Madelaine burst into tears 
and cried to the nearby taxi driver, 
“Take me home. You can’t stand alone 
a a world with so many people in 
it » 


| 
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COMING, EDEN BOWER! 


By Willa Sibert Cather ' 


CHAPTER I 


ON HEDGER had lived for four 
D years on the top floor of an old 

house on the south side of Wash- 
ington Square, and nobody had ever 
disturbed him. _ He occupied one big 
room with no outside exposure except 
on the north, where he had built in a 
many-paned studio window that looked 
upon a court and upon the roofs and 
walls of other buildings. 

His room was very cheerless, since 
he never got a ray of direct sunlight; 
the south corners wete always in 
shadow. In one of these corners was a 
clothes closet, built against the parti- 
tion; in another a wide divan, serving 
as a seat by day and a bed by night. 
In the front corner, the one farther 
from the window, was a sink, and a 
table with two gas burners, where he 
sometimes cooked his food. There, 
too, in the perpetual dusk, was the 
dog’s bed, and often a bone or two for 
his comfort. 

The dog was a Boston bull terrier, 
and Hedger explained his surly dis- 
position by the fact that he had been 
bred to the point where it told on his 
nerves. His name was Cesar III., and 
he had taken prizes at bar amr 
dog shows. When he and his master 
went out to prowl about University 
Place or to promenade along West 
Street, Cesar III. was invariably fresh 
and shining. His pink skin showed 
through his mottled coat, which glis- 
tened as if it had just been rubbed with 
olive oil, and he wore a brass-studded 
collar, bought at the smartest saddler’s. 
Hedger, as often as not, was hunched 


up in an old striped blanket coat, with 
a shapeless felt hat pulled over his 
bushy hair, wearing black shoes that 
had become gray, or brown ones that 
had become black, and he never put on 
gloves unless the day was biting cold. 

Early in May, Hedger learned that 
he was to have a new neighbour in the 
rear apartment—two rooms, one large 
and one small, that faced the west. 
His studio was shut off from the larger 
of these rooms by double doors which, 
though they were fairly tight, left him 
a good deal at the mercy of the occu- 
pant. 

The rooms had been leased, long be- 
fore he came there, by a trained nurse 
who considered herself knowing in old 
furniture. She went to auction sales 
and bought up mahogany and dirty 
brass and stored it away here, where 
she meant to live when she retired from 
nursing. Meanwhile, she sub-let her 
rooms, with their precious furniture, to 
young people who came to New York 
to write or to paint—who proposed to 
live by the sweat of the brow rather 
than of the hand, and who desired ar- 
tistic surroundings. When Hedger 
first moved in, these rooms were occu- 
pied by a young man who tried to write 
plays, and who had kept on trying 
until a week ago, when the nurse had 
put him out for unpaid rent. 

A few days after the playwright left, 
Hedger heard an ominous murmur of 
voices through the bolted double doors; 
the lady-like intonation of the nurse— 
doubtless exhibiting her treasures—and 
another voice, also a woman’s, but very 
different; young, fresh, unguarded, 
confident. All the same, it would be 
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very annoying to have a woman in 
there. The only bath-room on the floor 
was at the top of the stairs in the front 
hall, and he would always be running 
into her as he came or went from his 
bath. He would have to be more care- 
ful to see that Cesar didn’t leave bones 
around the hall, too; and she might ob- 
ject when he cooked steak and onions 
on his gas burner. 

As soon as the talking ceased and the 
woman left, he forgot them. He was 
absorbed in a picture of paradise fish at 
the Aquarium, staring out at people 
through the glass and green water of 
their tank. It was a highly gratifying 
idea; the incommunicability of one 
stratum of animal life with another— 
though Hedger pretended it was only 
an experiment in unusual lighting. 
When he heard trunks knocking against 
the sides of the narrow hall, then he 
realized that she was moving in at once. 

Toward noon, groans and deep gasps 
and the creaking of ropes made him 
aware that a piano was arriving. After 


the tramp of the movers died away 


down the stairs, somebody touched off 
a few scales and chords on the instru- 
ment, and then there was peace. Pre- 
sently he heard her lock her door and 
go down the hall humming something; 
going out to lunch, probably. He stuck 
his brushes in a can of turpentine and 
put on his hat, not stopping to wash his 
hands. Czsar was smelling along the 
crack under the bolted doors; his bony 
tail stuck out hard as a hickory withe 
and the hair was standing up about his 
elegant collar. 

Hedger encouraged him. “Come 
along, Cesar. You'll soon get used to 
a new aroma.” 

In the hall stood an enormous trunk, 
behind the ladder that led to the roof, 
just opposite Hedger’s door. The dog 
flew at it with a growl of hurt amaze- 
ment. They went down three flights of 
stairs and out into the brilliant May 
afternoon. 

Behind the Square, Hedger and his 
dog descended into a basement oyster 
house where there were no tablecloths 
on the tables and no handles on the 


coffee cups, and the floor was covered 
with sawdust, and Czsar was always 
welcome—not that he needed any such 
precautionary flooring. All the carpets 
of Persia would have been safe for 
him. Hedger ordered steak and onions 
absent-mindedly, not realizing why he 
had an apprehension that this dish 
might be less readily at hand hereafter. 
While he ate, Czsar sat beside his 
chair, gravely disturbing the sawdust 
with his tail. ‘ 

After lunch, Hedger strolled about 
the Square for the dog’s health and 
watched the stages pull out; that was 
almost the very last summer of the old 
horse stages on Fifth Avenue. The 
fountain had but lately begun opera- 
tions for the season and was throwing 
up a mist of rainbow water which now 
and then blew south and sprayed a 
bunch of Italian babies who were being 
held up on the outer rim by older, very 
little older, brothers and sisters. Plump 
robins were hopping about on the soil; 
the grass was newly cut and blinding! 
green. Leoking up the Avenue, thoouh 
the Arch, one could see the young pop- 
lars with their fresh, bright, unsmoked 
leaves, and the Brevoort glistening in 
its spring coat of paint, and shining 
horses and carriages—occasionally an 
automobile, misshapen and sullen, like 
an ugly threat in a stream. of things 
that were bright and beautiful and 
alive. 

While Czsar and his master were 
standing pe the fountain, a girl ap- 
proached them, crossing the Square. 
Hedger noticed her because she wore a 
lavender cloth suit and carried in her 
arms a big bunch of fresh lilacs. He 
saw that she was young and handsome 
—beautiful, in fact, with a splendid fig- 
ure and good action. , She, too, paused 
by the fountain and looked back 
through the Arch up the Avenue. She 
smiled rather patronizingly as she 
looked, and at the same time seemed 
delighted. Her slowly curving upper 
lip and half-closed eyes seemed to say: 

“You're gay, you’re exciting, you are 
quite the right sort of thing; but you're 
none too fine for me!” 
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In the moment she tarried, Czsar 
stealthily approached her and sniffed at 
the hem of her lavender skirt, then, 
when she went south like an arrow, he 
ran back to his master and lifted a face 
full of emotion and alarm, his lower 
lip twitching under his sharp white 
teeth and his hazel eyes pointed with a 
very definite discovery. . He stood thus, 
motionless, while Hedger watched the 
lavender girl go up the steps and 
through the door of the house in which 
he lived. 

“You're right, my boy, it’s she!. She 
might be worse looking, you know.” 

When they mounted to the studio, 
the new lodger’s door at the back of 
the hall was a little ajar, and Hedger 
caught the warm perfume of lilacs just 
brought in out of the sun. He was 
used to the musty smell of the old hall 
carpet. (The nurse-lessee had once 
knocked at his studio door and com- 
plained that Cesar must be somewhat 
responsible for the particular flavour of 
that mustiness, and: Hedger had never 
spoken to her since.) He was used to 


* the old smell, and he preferred it to 


that of lilacs, and so did his companion, 
whose nose was so much more discrim- 
inating. Hedger shut his door vehem- 
ently, and fell to work. 

Most young men who dwell in ob- 
scure studios in New York have had a 
beginning, come out of something, have 
somewhere a home town, a family, a 
paternal roof. But Don Hedger had 
no such background. He was a found- 
ling, and had grown up in a school for 
homeless boys, where book-learning 
was a negligible part of the curriculum. 
When he was sixteen, a Catholic priest 
took him to Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
to keep house for him. The priest did 


something to fill in the large gaps in the - 


boy’s education—taught him to like 
Don Quixote and The Golden Legend, 
and encouraged him to mess with 
paints and crayons in his room up 
under the slope of the mansard. 

When Don wanted to go to New 
York to study at the Art League, the 
priest got him a night job as a packer 
in one of the big department stores. 


Since then, Hedger had taken care of 
himself ; that was his only responsibility. 
He was singularly unencumbered; had 
no family duties, no social ties, no 
obligations toward anyone but his 
landlord. Since he travelled light, he 
had travelled rather far. He had got 
over a good deal of the earth’s surface, 
in spite of the fact that he never in his 
life had more than three hundred dol- 
lars ahead at any one time, and he had 
already outlived a succession of con- 
victions and revelations about his art. 
Though he was now but twenty-six 
years old, he had twice been gp the 
verge of becoming a marketable pro- 
duct; once through some studies of 
New York streets he did for a maga- 
zine, and once through a collection of. 
stels he brought home from New 
‘exico, which Remington, then a great 
man in American art, happened to see 
and generously tried to push. But on. 
both occasions Hedger decided that this 
was something he didn’t wish to carry 
further—simply the old thing over 
again and got nowhere—so he took 
enquiring dealers something in a “ later 
manner,” and they put him out of the 
shop. When he ran short of money he 
could always get any amount of com- 


mercial work because he was an expert .- 


draughtsman and worked with light- 
ning speed. The rest of his time he 
spent in groping his way from one kind 
of painting into another, or travelling 
about without luggage, like a tramp, 
and he was chiefly occupied with get- 
ting rid of ideas he had once thought 
very fine. 

Hedger’s circumstances, since he had 
moved to Washington Square, were 
affluent compared to anything he had 
ever known before. He was now able 
to pay advance rent and turn the key 
on his studio when he went away for 
four months at a stretch. It didn’t 
occur to him to wish to be richer than 
this. To be sure, he did without a great 
many things that other people think 
necessary, but he didn’t miss them be- 
cause he had never had them. He be- 
longed to no clubs, visited no houses, 
had no studio friends, and he ate his 
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dinner alone in some decent little res- 
taurant, even on Christmas and New 
Years. For days together he talked 
to nobody but his dog and the janitress 
and the lame oysterman. 

After he shut the door and settled 
down to his paradise fish on that first 
Tuesday in May, Hedger forgot all 
about his new neighbour. When the 
light failed, he took Czsar out for a 
walk. On the way home he did his 
marketing on West Houston street, 
with a one-eyed Italian woman he 
knew. After he had cooked his beans 
and scallopini, and drunk half a bottle 
of Chianti, he put his dishes in the sink 
and went up on the roof to smoke. He 
was the only person in the house who 
ever went to the roof, and he had a 
secret understanding with the janitress 
about it. He was to have “the privi- 
lege of the roof”. as she said, if he 
opened the heavy trapdoor on sunny 
days to air out the upper hall, and was 
watchful to close it when rain threat- 
ened. Mrs. Foley was fat and dirty 
and hated to climb stairs—besides, the 
roof was reached by a perpendicular 
iron ladder, definitely inaccessible to a 
woman of her bulk, and the iron door 
at the top of it was too heavy for any 
but Hedger’s strong arm to lift. Hed- 
ger was not above medium height, but 
he practised with weights and dumb- 
bells and in the shoulders he was as 
strong as a gorilla. 

So Hedger had the roof to himself. 
He and Cesar often slept up there on 
hot nights, rolled in blankets he had 
brought home from Arizona. He 
mounted with Czsar under his_ left 
arm. The dog had never learned to 
climb a perpendicular ladder, and never 
did he feel so much his master’s great- 
ness and his own dependence upon him 
as when he crept under his arm for 
this perilous ascent. Up there was even 
gravel to scratch in, and a dog could 
do whatever he liked so long as he did 
not bark. It was a kind of Heaven, 
which no one was strong enough to 
reach but his great, paint-smelling 
master. ‘ 

On this blue May night there was a 
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slender, girlish-looking young moon in 
the west, playing with a whole company 
of silver stars. Now and then one of 
them darted away from the group and 
shot off into the gauzy blue with a soft 
trail of light, like laughter. Hedger 
and his dog were delighted when a star 
did this. They were quite lost in watch- 
ing the glittering game, when they were 
suddenly diverted by a sound—not 
from the stars, though it was music. 
It was not the prologue to “ Pagliacci,” 
which rose ever and anon on hot even- 
ings from an Italian tenement on 
Thompson street, with the gasps of the 
corpulent baritone who got behind it; 
nor was it the hurdy-gurdy man, who 
often played at the corner if the balmy 
twilight. No, this was a woman’s voice, 
singing the tempestuous, overlapping 
phrases of Signor Puccini, then com- 
paratively new in the world, but al- 
ready so popular that even Hedger 
recognized his unmistakable gusts of 
breath. 

He looked about over the roofs; all 
was blue and still, with the well-built 
chimneys that were never used now - 
standing up dark and mournful. He 
moved softly toward the yellow quad- 
rangle where the gas from the hall 
shone up through the half-lifted trap- 
door. Oh, yes! It came up through 
the hole like a strong draught, a big, 
beautiful voice, and it sounded rather 
like a professional’s. A piano had 
come in the morning, Hedger remem- 
bered. This might be a very great nui- 
sance. It would be pleasant enough to 
listen to if you could turn it on and off 
as you wished; but you couldn't. 
Cesar, with the gas light shining up on 
his collar and his ugly but sensitive 
face, panted and looked up for infor- 
mation. Hedger put down a reassur- 
ing hand. 

“T don’t know. We can’t tell yet. 
It may not be so bad.” 

He stayed on the roof until all was 
still below, and finally descended with 
quite a new feeling about his neighbour. 
Her voice, like her figure, inspired re- 
spect—if one did not choose to call it 
admiration; Her door was shut, the 
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transom was dark; nothing remained 
of her but the obtrusive trunk, unright- 
fully taking up room in the narrow hall. 


CHAPTER II 


For two days Hedger didn’t see her. 
He was painting eight hours a day just 
then, and only went out to hunt for 
food. He noticed that she practised 
scales and exercises for, about an hour 
in the morning. Then she locked her 
door, went humming down the hall, and 
left him in peace. He heard her get- 
ting her coffee ready at about the same 
time he got his. Earlier still, she 
passed his room on her way to her bath. 
In the evening she sometimes sang, but 
on the whole she didn’t bother him. 

When he was working well he did 
not notice anything much. The morn- 
ing paper lay before his door until he 
reached out for his milk bottle, then he 
kicked the sheet inside and it lay on the 
floor until evening. Sometimes he read 
it and sometimes he-did not. He for- 
got there was anything of importance 
going on in the world outside of his 
third floor studio. Nobody had ever 
taught him that he ought to be inter- 
ested in other people; in the Pittsburgh 
steel strike, in the Fresh Air Fund, in 
the scandal about the Babies’ Hospital. 
A gray wolf, living in a Wyoming can- 
yon, would hardly have been less con- 
cerned about these things than was Don 
Hedger. 

One morning he was coming out of 
the bathroom at the front end of the 
hall, having just given Cesar his bath 
and rubbed him into a glow with a 
heavy towel. Before the door, lying in 
wait for him as it were, stood a tall 
figure in a flowing blue silk dressing 
gown that fell away from her marble 
arms. _In her hands she carried various 
accessories of the bath. 

“T wish,” she said distinctly, stand- 
ing in his way, “I wish you wouldn’t 
wash your dog in the tub. I never 
heard of sucha thing! I’ve found his 
hair in the tub, and I’ve smelled a doggy 
smell, and now I’ve caught you at it. 
It’s an outrage!” 
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Hedger was badly frightened. She 
was so tall and positive, and was fairly 
blazing with beauty and anger. He 
stood blinking, holding on to his 
sponge and dog-soap, feeling that he 
ought to bow very low to her. But 
what he actually said was: 

“Nobody has ever objected before. 
I always wash the tub—and, anyhow, 
he’s cleaner than most people.” 

“Cleaner than me?” her eyebrows 
went up, her white arms and neck and 
her fragrant person seemed to scream 
at him like a band of outraged nymphs. 
Something flashed through his mind 
about a man who was turned into a 
dog, or was pursued by dogs, because 
he unwittingly intruded upon the bath 
of beauty. 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” he mut- 
tered, turning scarlet under the bluish 
stubble of his muscular jaws. “But I 
know he’s cleaner than I am.” 

“That I don’t doubt!” Her voice 
sounded like a shaft shivering of crys- 
tal, and with a smile of pity she drew 
the folds of her voluminous blue robe 
against the wall and allowed the 
wretched man to pass. Even Cesar 
was frightened; he darted like a streak 
down the hall, through the door and to 
his own bed in the corner among the 
bones. 

Hedger stood still in the doorway, 
listening to indignant sniffs and coughs 
and a great swishing of water about the 
sides of the tub. He had washed it; 
but as he had washed it with Czesar’s 
sponge, it was quite possible that a few 
bristles remained; the dog was shed- 
ding now. The playwright had never 
objected, nor had the jovial illustrator 
who occupied the front apartment— 
but he, as he admitted, “was usually 
pie-eyed, when he wasn’t in Buffalo.” 
He went home to Buffalo sometimes to 
rest his nerves. 

It had never occurred to Hedger that 
anyone would mind using the tub after 
Czsar—but then, he had never seen a 
beautiful girl caparisoned for the bath 
before. As soon as he beheld her 
standing there, he realized the unfitness 
of it. For that matter, she ought not 
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to step into a tub that any other mortal 
had bathed in; the illustrator was slopp 
and left cigarette ends on the mould- 
ing. 

‘ll morning as he worked he was 
gnawed by a spiteful desire to get back 
at her. It rankled that he had been so 
vanquished by her disdain. When he 
heard her locking her door to go out 
for lunch, he stepped quickly into the 
hall in his messy painting coat, and ad- 
dressed her. 

“T don’t wish to be exigent, Miss ”— 
he had certain grand words that he 
used upon occasion—“but if this is 
your trunk, it’s rather in the way here.” 

“Oh, very well!” she exclaimed care- 


lessly, dropping her keys into her hand-. 


bag. “T’ll have it moved when I can 
get a man to do it,” and she went down 
the hall with her free, roving stride. 

Her name, Hedger discovered from 
her letters, which the postman left on 
the table in the lower hall, was Eden 
Bower. 


CHAPTER III 
In the closet that was built against 


the partition separating his room from. 


Miss Bower’s, Hedger kept all his 
wearing apparel, some of it on hooks 
and hangers, some of it on the floor. 
When he opened his closet door now- 
adays, little dust-coloured insects flew 
out on downy wing, and he suspected 
that a brood of moths were hatching in 
his winter overcoat. Mrs. Foley, the 
janitress, told him to bring down all 
his heavy clothes and she would give 
them a beating and hang them’in the 
court. The closet was in such disorder 
that he shunned the encounter, but one 
hot afternoon he set himself to the 
task. 

First he threw out a pile of forgotten 
laundry and tied it up in a sheet. The 
bundle stood as high as his middle 
when he had knotted the corners. Then 
he got his shoes and overshoes to- 
gether. When he took his overcoat 
from its place against the partition, a 
long ray of yellow light shot across the 
dark enclosure, a knothole, evidently 


in the high wainscoting of the west 
room. He had never noticed it before 
and without realizing what he was 
doing, he stooped and squinted through 


Yonder, in a pool of sunlight, stood 
his new neighbour, clad in a pink chiffon 
cloud of some sort, doing. gymnastic 
exercises before a long gilt mirror. 
Hedger did not think how unpardon- 
able it was of him to watch her. A 
woman in negligée was not an improper 
object to a man who had worked .so 
much from unclad models, and he con- 
tinued to look simply because, except 
in old sculpture, he had never seen a 
human body so beautiful as this one— 
positively glorious in action. As she 
swung her arms and changed from one 
pivot of motion to another, muscular 
energy seemed to flow through her 
from her toes to her finger-tips. The 
soft flush of exercise and the gold of 
the afternoon sun played over her to- 
gether, enveloped her in a luminous 
mist which, as shé turned and twisted, 
made now an arm, now a shoulder, dis- 
solve in pure light and instantly recover 
its outline with the next gesture. 

Hedger’s fingers curved as if he were 
holding a crayon; mentally he was 
doing the whole figure in a single run- 
ning line, and the charcoal seemed to 
explode in his hand at the point where 
the energy of each gesture was dis- 
charged into the whirling disc of light. 

He could not have told whether he 
watched her for six minutes or sixteen. 
When her gymnastics were over, she 
paused to catch up a lock of hair that 
had come down; then, with her hand 
on her hip, she walked unconcernedly 
across the room and disappeared 
through the door into her bedchamber. 

Disappeared—Don Hedger was star- 
ing at the golden shower which poured 
in through the west windows, at the 
lake of gold on the faded Turkish car- 
pet. The spot seemed enchanted; as if 
a vision out of Alexandria, out of the 
remote pagan past, had bathed itself 
there in Helianthine fire. 

When he crawled out of his closet 
he stood blinking at the gray sheet 
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stuffed with laundry. He felt a little 
sick as he contemplated the bundle. 
Everything here was different; he 
hated the disorder of the place, the gra 
prison light, his old shoes and himself 
and all his slovenly habits. The black 
calico curtains that ran on wires over 
his big window were white with dust. 
There were three frying pans in the 
sink, and the sink itself—. He felt 
desperate. He couldn’t stand this an- 
other minute. He took up an armful of 
winter clothes and ran down four flights 
into the basement. 

“Mrs. Foley,” he began, “I want my 
room cleaned this afternoon, thorough- 
ly cleaned. Can you get a woman for 
me right away ?” 

“Is it company you're having ?” “the 


- fat, dirty janitress inquired. 


Mrs. Foley was the widow of a use- 
ful Tammany man, and she owned real 
estate in Flatbush. She was huge and 
soft as a feather bed. Her face and 
arms were permanently coated with 
dust, grained like wood where the 
perspiration had trickled. 

“Yes, company. That’s it.” 

“ Well, this is a queer time of the day 
to be asking for a cleaning woman. 
It’s likely I can get you old Lizzie, if 
she’s not drunk. I'll send Willy round 
to see.” 

Willy, the son of fourteen, roused 
from the stupor and stain of his third 
box of cigarettes by the gleam of a 
quarter, went out. In five minutes he 
returned with old Lizzie—she smelling 
strong of spirits and wearing several 
jackets which she had put on one over 
the other, and a number of skirts, long 
and short, which made her resemble an 
animated dish-clout. 

She had, of course, to borrow her 
equipment from Mrs. Foley, and toiled 
up the long flights, dragging mop and 
pail and broom. She told Hedger to be 
of good cheer, for he had got the right 
woman for the job, and showed him a 
great leather strap she wore about her 
wrist to prevent dislocation of tendons. 
She swished about the place, scattering 
dust and splashing soapsuds, while he 
watched her in nervous despair. He 


stood over Lizzie and made her scour 
the sink, directing her roughly, then 
paid her and got rid of her. Shuttin 
the door on his failure, he hurried o 
with his dog to lose himself among the 
stevedores and dock labourers on West 
Street. 

A strange chapter began for Don 
Hedger. Day after day, at that hour 
in the afternoon, the hour before his 
neighbour dressed for dinner, he 
crouched in his closet to watch her go 
through with her mysterious exercises. 
It did not occur to him that his conduct 

- was detestable; there was nothing shy 
or retreating about this girl—and these 
gymnastics had clearly a public pur- 
pose, were apart of her preparation 
for the stage. 

Hedger scarcely regarded his action 
as conduct at all; it was something that 
had happened to him. More than once 
he went out and tried to stay away for 
the whole afternoon, but at about five 
o’clock he was sure to find himself 
among his old shoes in the dark. The 
pull of that aperture was stronger than 
his will—and he had always considered 
his will the strongest thing about him. 
When she threw herself upon the divan 
and lay resting, he still stared, holding 
his breath. His nerves were so on edge 
that a sudden noise made him start. 
The dog would come and tug at his 
sleeve, knowing that something was 
wrong with his master. If he attempted 
a mournful whine, those strong hands 
closed about his throat. 

When Hedger came out of his closet, 
he sat down on the edge of the couch, 
sat for hours without moving. He was 
not painting at all now. This thing, 
whatever it was, drank him up as ideas 
had sometimes done, and he sank into 
a stupor of idleness as deep and dark 
as the stupor of work. He could not 
understand it; he was no boy, he had 
worked from models for years, and the 
beauty of women had disturbed him 
little more than any other form of 
beauty. Yet now his brain held but one 
image—vibrated, burned with it. 

Women had come and gone in Hed- 
ger’s life. Not having had a mother to 
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begin with, his relations with them, 
whether amorous or friendly, had been 
casual. He got on well with janitresses 
and wash-women, with Indians and 
with the peasant, women of foreign 
countries. He had friends among the 
shirtwaist factory girls who came to 
eat their lunch in Washington Square, 
and he sometimes took 4 model for a 
day into the country. He felt an un- 
reasoning antipathy toward the well- 
dressed women he saw coming out of 
big shops, or driving in the Park. If, 
on his way to the Art Museum, he 
noticed a pretty girl standing on the 
steps of one of the houses in upper Fifth 
Avenue, he frowned at her and went 
by with his shoulders hunched up as if 
he were cold. He had never known 
such girls, or heard them talk, or seen 
the inside of the houses in which they 
lived; but he believed them all to be 
artificial and, in an esthetic sense, per- 
verted. He saw them enslaved by de- 
sire of merchandise and manufactured 
articles, effective only in making life 
complicated and insincere and in em- 
broidering it with ugly and meaning- 
less trivialities. They were enough, he 
thought, te make one almost forget 
woman as she existed in art, in thought 
and in the universe. 

He had no desire to know the woman 
who had, for the time at least, so broken 
up his life, no curiosity about her every- 
day personality. He shunned any reve- 
lation of it, and he listened for Miss 
Bower’s coming and going not to en- 
counter but to avoid her. He wished 
that the girl who wore shirtwaists and 
got letters from Chicago would keep 
out of his way, that she did not exist. 
With her he had nought to make. But 
in a room full of sun, before an old 
mirror, on a little enchanted rug of 
sleeping colours, he had seen a woman 
emerge and give herself up to the 
primitve poetry of motion. And for 
him she had no geographical associa- 
tions; unless with Crete, or Alexandria, 
or Veronese’s Venice. She was the 
immortal conception, the perennial 
theme. 

The first break in Hedger’s lethargy 


occurred one afternoon whien two 
young men came to take Eden Bower 
out to dine. They went into her music 
room, laughed and talked for a few 
minutes, and then took her away with 
them. They were gone a long while, 
but he did not go out for food himself; 
he waited for them to come back. At 
last he heard them coming down the 
hall, gayer and more talkative than 
when they left. One of them sat down 
at the piano, and they all began to sing. 
This Hedger found absolutely unen- 
durable. He snatched up his hat and 
went running down the stairs. Cesar 
leaped beside him, hoping that old times 
were coming back. 

They had supper in the oysterman’s 
basement and then sat down in front 
of their own doorway. The moon 
stood full over the Square, a thing of 
regal glory; but Hedger did not see the 
moon; he was looking, murderously, 
for men. Presently two, wearing straw 
hats and white trousers and carrying 
canes, came down the steps from his 
house. He rose and dogged them 
across the Square. They were laugh- 
ing and seemed very much elated about 
something. As one stopped to light a 
cigarette, Hedger caught from the 
other : 

“Don’t you think she has a beautiful 
talent ?” 

His companion threw away his 
match. “She has a beautiful figure.” 
They both ran to catch the stage. 

Hedger went back to his studio. The 
light was shining from her transom. 
For the first time he violated her 
privacy at night and looked through 
that fatal aperture. She was sitting, 
fully dressed, in the window, smoking 
a cigarette and looking out over the 
housetops. He watched her until she 
rose, looked about her with a disdain- 
ful, crafty smile, and turned out the 
light. 

The next morning, when Miss Bower 
went out, Hedger followed her. Her 
white skirt gleamed ahead of him as 
she sauntered about the Square. She 
sat down behind the Garibaldi statue 
and opened a music book she carried. 
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She turned the leaves carelessly, and 
several times glanced in his direction. 
He was on the point of going over to 
her when she rose quickly and looked 
up at the sky. A flock of pigeons had 
risen from somewhere in the crowded 
Italian quarter to the south, and were 
wheeling rapidly up through the morn- 
ing air, soaring and dropping, scatter- 
ing and coming together, now gray, 
now white as silver, as they caught or 
intercepted the sunlight. She put up 


* her hand to shade her eyes and fol- 


lowed them with a kind of defiant de- 

light in her face. ° 
Hedger came and_ stood beside 

her. “You've surely seen them 


‘before ?” 


“Oh, yes,” she replied, still looking 
up. “I see them every day from my 
windows. They always come home 
about five o’clock. Where do they 
live ?” 

“T don’t know. Probably some 
Italian raises them for the market. They 
were here long before I came, and I’ve 
been here four years.” 

“In that same gloomy room? Why 
didn’t you take mine when it was 
vacant ?” 

“It isn’t gloomy. That’s the best 
light for painting.” 

“Oh, is it? I don’t know anything 
about painting. I’d like to see your 
pictures some time. You have such a 
lot in there. Don’t they get dusty, 
piled up against the wall like that ?” 

“Not very. I’d be glad to show them 
to you. Is your name really Eden 
Bower? I’ve seen your letters on the 
table.” 

“Well, it’s the name I’m going to 
sing under. My father’s name is Bow- 
ers, but my friend, Mr. Jones, a Chicago 
newspaper man who writes about music, 
told me to drop the ‘s.” He’s crazy 
about my voice.” 


Miss Bower didn’t usually tell the 


whole story—about anything. Her 
first name, when she lived in Hunting- 
ton, Ill, was Edna, but Mr. Jones had 
persuaded her to change it to one which 
he felt would be worthy of her future. 
She was quick to take suggestions, 


though she told him she “didn’t see 
what was the matter with Edna.” 

She explained to Hedger that she 
was going to Paris to study. She was 
waiting in New York for Chicago 
friends who were to take her over, but 
who had been detained. 

“Did you study .in Paris?” she 
asked. 

“No, I’ve never been in Paris. But 
I was in the south of France all last 
summer, studying with C—. He’s the 
biggest man among the moderns—at 
least I think so.” ; 

Miss Bower sat down and made 
room for him on the bench. “ Do tell 
me about it. I expected to be there by 
this time, and I can’t- wait to find out 
what it’s like.” 

Hedger began to relate how he had 
seen some of this Frenchman’s work in 
an exhibition, and deciding at once 
that this was the man with whom he 
wanted to study, he had taken a boat 
for Marseilles the next week, going 
over steerage. He proceeded at once 
to the little town on the coast where 
his painter lived, and presented him- 
self. The man never took pupils, but 
because’ Hedger had come so far he let 
him stay. Hedger lived at the master’s 
house and every day they went out to- 
gether to paint, sometimes on the blaz- 
ing rocks down by the sea. They 
wrapped themselves in light woollen 
blankets and didn’t feel the heat. Being 
there and working with C— was being 
in paradise, Hedger concluded; he 
learned more in three months than in 
all his life before. 

Eden Bower laughed. 

“You're a funny fellow. Didn’t you 
do anything but work? Are the women 
very beautiful? Did you have awfully 
good things to eat and drink ? ” 

Hedger said some of the women 
were fine looking, especially one girl 
who went about selling fish and lob- 
sters. About the food there was noth- 
ing remarkable—except the ripe figs, 
he liked those. They drank sour wine, 
and used goat-butter, which was very 
strong. 

“ But don’t they have parties or ban- 
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uets? Aren’t there any fine hotels 

own there ?” 

“Yes, but they are all closed in sum- 
mer and the country people are poor. 
It’s a beautiful country, though.” 

“ How beautiful ?” she persisted. 

“Tf you want to go in, I'll show you 
some sketches and you'll see.” 

Miss Bower rose. “All right. I 
won’t go to my fencing lesson this 
morning. Do you fence? Here comes 
your dog. You can’t move but he’s 
after you. He always makes a face at 
me when I meet him in the hall, and 
shows his nasty little teeth as if he 
wanted to bite me.” 

In the studio Hedger got out his 
sketches, but to Miss _ at whose fa- 
vourite pictures were “Christ before 
Pilate” and a red-haired Magdalen of 
Henner, these landscapes were not at 
all beautiful, and they gave her no idea 
of any country whatsoever. She was 
careful not to commit herself, however. 
Her vocal teacher had already con- 
vinced her that she had a great deal to 
learn about many things. 

“ Why don’t we go out to lunch some- 
where?” Hedger asked, and began to 
dust his fingers with a handkerchief 
which he got out of sight as swiftly as 
possible. 

“All right, the Brevoort,” she said 
carelessly. “I think that’s a good place 
and they have good wine. I don’t care 
for cocktails.” 


Hedger felt his chin uneasily. “I’m 


afraid I haven’t shaved this morning. 
If you could wait for me in the 
Square? It won’t take me ten min- 
utes,” 

Left alone, he found a clean collar 
and handkerchief, brushed his coat and 
blacked his shoes, and last of all dug 
up ten dollars from the bottom of an 
old copper kettle he had brought from 
Spain. His winter hat was of such a 
complexion that the Brevoort hall boy 
winked at the porter as he took it and 
placed it on the rack in a row of fresh 
straw ones, 
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CHAPTER IV 


Tuat afternoon Eden Bower was 
lying on the couch in her music room, 
her face turned to the window, watch- 
ing the pigeons. Reclining thus, she 
could see none of the neighbouring 
roofs, only the sky itself and the birds 
that crossed and re-crossed her field of 
vision, white as scraps of paper blow- 
ing in the wind. She was thinking that 
she was young and handsome and had 
had a good luncheon, that a very easy- 
going, light-hearted city lay in the 
streets below her; and she was wonder-- 
ing why she found this queer painter 
chap, with his lean, bluish cheeks and 
heavy black eyebrows, more interesting 
than the smart young men she met at 
her teacher’s studio. 

Eden Bower was at twenty very 
much the same person that we all know 
her to be at forty except that she knew 
a great deal less. But one thing she 
knew; that she was to be Eden Bower. 
She was like someone standing before 
a great show window full of beautiful 
and costly things, deciding which she 
will order. She understands that they 
will not all be delivered immediately, 
but one by one they will arrive at her 
door. She already knew some of the 
many things that were to happen to 
her; for instance, that the Chicago 
millionaire who was going to take her 
abroad with his sister as chaperon, 
would eventually press his claim in 
quite another manner. He was the, 
most circumspect of bachelors, afraid 
of everything obvious, even of women 
who were too flagrantly handsome: 
He was a nervous collector of pictures 
and furniture, a nervous patron of 
music, and a nervous host; very cau- 
tious about his health and about any 
course of conduct that might make him 
ridiculous. But she knew that he would 
at last throw all his precautions to the 
winds. 

People like Eden Bower are inex- 
plicable. Her father sold farming 


machinery in Huntington, Ill, and she 
had grown up in that prairie town with 
no acquaintances or experiences out- 
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side of it. Yet from her earliest child- 
hood she had not one conviction or 
opinion in common with the people 
about her—the only people she knew. 

Before she was out of short dresses 
she had made up her mind that she was 
going to be an actress, that she would 
live far away in great cities, that she 
would be much admired by men and 
would have everything she wanted. 
When she was thirteen, and was al- 
ready singing and reciting for church 
entertainments, she read in some illus- 
trated magazine a long article about the 
late Czar of Russia, then just come to 
the throne or about to come to it. 
After that, lying in the hammock on 
the front porch on summer evenings, 
or sitting through a long sermon the 
family pew, she amused herself by try- 
ing to make up her mind whether she 
would or would not be the Czar’s mis- 
tress when she played in his capital. 

Now, Edna had met this fascinating 
word only in the novels of Ouida—her 
hard-worked little mother kept a long 
row of them in the upstairs storeroom, 
behind the linen chest. In Huntington, 
women who bore that relation to men 
were called by a very different name, 
and their lot was not an enviable one; 
of all the shabby and poor, they were 
the shabbiest. But then, Edna had 
never lived in Huntington; not even 
before she began to find books like 
“Sapho” and “ Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin,” secretly sold in paper covers 
throughout Illinois. It was as if she 
had come into Huntington, into the 
Bowers family, on one of the trains 
that puffed over the marshes behind 
their back fence all day long, and was 
waiting for another train to take her 
out. 

As she grew older and handsomer, 
she had many beaux, but these small- 
town boys didn’t interest her. If a lad 
kissed her when he brought her home 
from a dance, she was indulgent and 
she rather liked it. But if he pressed 
her further, she away from 
him, laughing. After she began to sing 
in Chicago, she was consistently dis- 
creet. She stayed as a guest in rich 
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people’s houses, and she knew that she 
was being watched like a rabbit in a 
laboratory. Covered up in bed, with 
the lights out, she thought her own 
thoughts, and laughed. 

This summer in New York was her 
first taste of. freedom. The Chicago 
capitalist, after all his arrangements 
were made for sailing, had been com- 
pelled to go to Mexico to look after oil 
interests. His sister knew an excellent 
singing master in New York. Why 
should not a discreet, well-balanced girl 
like Miss Bower spend the summer 
there, studying quietly? The capitalist 
suggested that his sister might enjoy a 
summer on Long Island; he would rent 
the Griffiths place for her, with all the 
servants, and Eden could stay there. 
But his sister met this proposal with a 
cold stare. 

So it fell out that between selfishness 
and greed, Eden got a summer all her 
own—which really did a great deal 
toward making her an artist and what- 
ever else she was afterward to become. 
She had time to look about, to watch 
without being watched; to select dia- 
monds in one window and furs in 
another, to select shoulders and mous- 
taches in the big hotels where she went 
to lunch. She had the easy freedom of 
obscurity and the consciousness of 


power. She enjoyed both. She was 
in no hurry. 
While Eden Bower watched the 


pigeons, Don Hedger sat on the other 
side of the bolted doors, looking into 
a pool of dark turpentine at his idle 
brushes, wondering why a woman 
could do this to him. He, too, was 
sure of his future and knew that he 
was a chosen man. He could not 
know, of course, that he was merel 

the first to fall under a fascination whic 

was to be disastrous to a few men and 
pleasantly stimulating to many thou- 
sands. ch of these two young 
people sensed the future, but not com- 
pletely. Don Hedger knew that noth- 
ing much would ever happen to him. 
Eden Bower understood that to her a 
great deal would happen. But she did 
not guess that her neighbour would 
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have more tempestuous adventures sit- 
ting in his dark studio than she would 
find in all the capitals of Europe, or in all 
the latitude of conduct she was pre- 
pared to permit herself. 


CHAPTER V 


One Sunday morning Eden was 
crossing the Square with a spruce 
young man in a white flannel suit and 
a Panama hat. They had been break- 
fasting at the Brevoort and he was 
coaxing her to let him come up to her 
rooms and sing for an hour. 

“No, I’ve got to wyite letters. You 
must run along now. I see a friend of 
mine over there, and I must ask him 
about something before I go up.” 

“That fellow with the dog? Where 
did you pick him up?” The young man 
glanced toward the seat under a syca- 
more where Hedger was reading the 
morning paper. 

“Oh, he’s an old friend from the 
West,” said Eden easily. “I won’t in- 
troduce you because he doesn’t like 
people. He’s a recluse. Good-bye. I 
can’t be sure about Tuesday. Fll go 
with you if I have time after my 
lesson.” 

She nodded, left him and went over 
to the seat littered with newspapers. 
The young man went up the Avenue 
without looking back. 

“Well, what are you going to do to- 
day? Shampoo this animal all morn- 
ing?” Eden inquired teasingly. 

He made room for her on the seat. 
“No, at twelve o'clock I’m going out 
to Coney Island. One of my models, 


a fine girl, is going up in a balloon this" 


afternoon. I’ve often promised to go 
and see her, and now I’m going.” 

Eden asked if models usually did 
such stunts. No, Hedger told her, but 
Molly Welch added to her earnings in 
that way. 

“T believe,” he added, “she likes the 


excitement of it. She’s got a good deal. 


of spirit. That’s why I like to paint 
her. So many models have flaccid 
bodies.” 

“ And she hasn’t, eh? Is she the one 
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who comes to see you? I can’t help 
hearing her, she talks so loud.” 

“Yes, she has a rough voice, but 
she’s a fine girl. I don’t suppose you’d 
be interested in ay 

“IT don’t know,” Eden sat tracing 
patterns on the asphalt with the’end of _ 
her parasol. “Is it any fun? I got 
up feeling I’d like to do something 
different to-day. It’s the first Sunday 
I’ve not had to sing in church. I had 
that engagement for breakfast at the 
Brevoort, but it wasn’t very exciting. 
That chap can’t talk about anything 
but himself.” 

Hedger warmed a little. “If you’ve 
never been to Coney Island, you ought 
to go. It’s nice to see all the people; 
tailors and bartenders and prize-fight- 
ers with their best girls, and all sorts 
of folks taking a holiday.” 

Eden looked sidewise at him. So 
one ought to be interested in people of 
that kind, ought one? He was certain- 
ly a funny fellow. Yet he was never, 
somehow, tiresome. She had seen a 
good deal of him lately, but she kept 
wanting to know him better, to find out 
what made him different from men like 
the one she had just left—whether he 
really was as different as he seemed. 

“T’'ll go with you,” she said at last, 
“if you'll leave that at home.” 

She pointed to Cesar’s flickering 
ears with her sunshade. 

“But he’s half the fun. You'd like 
to hear him bark at the waves when 
they come in.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. He’s jealous and 
disagreeable if he sees you talking to 
anyone else. Look at. him now.” 

“Of course, if you make a face at 
him. He knows what that means and 
he makes a worse. face. He likes Molly 
Welch, and she’ll be disappointed if I 
don’t bring him.” 

Eden said decidedly that he couldn’t 
take both of them. So at twelve o’clock 
when she and Hedger got on the boat 
at Desbrosses street, Cesar was lying 
on his pallet with a bone. 

Eden enjoyed the boat ride. It was 
the first time she had been on the water 
and she felt as if she were embarking 
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’ for France. The light, warm breeze 
and the plunge of the waves made her 
feel wide awake, and she liked crowds 
of any kind. They went to the bal- 
_ cony of a big, noisy restaurant and had 
a shore dinner with tall steins of beer. 
Hedger had got a big advance from 
his advertising firm since he first 
lunched with Miss Bower ten days 
ago, and he was ready for anything. 

After dinner they went to the tent 
behind the bathing beach, where the 
tops of two balloons bulged out over 
the canvas. A red-faced man in a linen 
suit stood in front of the tent, shouting 
in a hoarse voice and telling the people 
that if the crowd was good for five dol- 
lars more a beautiful young, woman 
would risk her life for their entertain- 
ment. Four little boys in dirty red uni- 
forms ran about taking contributions 
in their pill-box hats. One of the bal- 
loons was bobbing up and down in its 
tether and people were shoving one 
another to get nearer the tent. _.. 

“Ts it dangerous, as he says?” Eden 
asked. 

“Molly says it’s simple enough if 
nothing goes wrong with the balloon. 
Then it would be all up, I suppose.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go up with 
her ?” 

“TI? Of course not. 
of taking foolish risks.” 

Eden sniffed. “I shouldn’t think 
sensible risks would be very much fun.” 

Hedger did not answer, for just then 
everyone began to shove the other way 
and shout, “Look out. There she 
goes!” And a band of six pieces be- 
gan playing furiously. 


I’m not fond 


As the balloon rose from its tent en- - 


closure, they saw a girl in green tights 
standing in the basket, holding care- 
lessly to one of the ropes with one 
hand and with the other waving to the 
spectators. A long rope trailed behind 
to keep the balloon from blowing out 
to sea. 

As it soared, the figure in green 
tights in the basket diminished to a 
mere spot, and the balloon itself, in the 
brilliant light, looked like a big silver- 
gray bat, with its wings folded. When 
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it began to sink, the girl stepped 
through the hole in the basket to a 
trapeze that hung below, and grace- 
fully descended through the air, hold- 
ing to the rod with both hands, keep- 
ing her body taut and her feet close to- 
gether. The crowd—it had grown very 
large by this time—cheered vociferous- 
ly. The men took off their hats and 
waved, little boys shouted, and fat old 
women, shining with the heat and a 
beer lunch, murmured admiring com- 
ments upon the balloonist’s figure. 

“Beautiful legs, she has!” 

“That’s so,” Hedger whispered. 
“Not many girls would look well in 
that position.” - 

Then, for some reason, he blushed a 
slow, dark, painful crimson. 

The balloon descended slowly, a little 
way from the tent, and the red-faced 
man in the linen suit caught Molly 
Welch before her feet touched the 
ground and pulled her to one side. The 
band struck up “ Blue Bell” by way of 
welcome, and one of the sweaty pages 
ran forward and presented the balloon- 
ist with a large bouquet of artificial 
flowers. She smiled and thanked him, 
and ran back across the sand to the 
tent. 

“Can’t we go inside and see her?” 
Eden asked. “You can explain to the 
door man. I want to meet her.” 

Edging forward, she herself ad- 
dressed the man in the linen suit and 
slipped something from her purse into 
his hand. 

They found Molly seated before a 
trunk that had a mirror in the lid and 
a “make-up” outfit spread upon the 
tray. She was wiping the cold cream 
and powder from her neck with a dis- 
carded chemise. 

“Hello, Don,” she said cordially. 
“Brought a friend?” 

Eden liked her. She had an easy, 
friendly manner, and there was some- 
thing boyish and devil-may-care about 
her. 

“Yes, it’s fun. I’m mad about it,” 
she said in reply to Eden’s questions. 
“T always want to let go, when I come 
down on the bar. You don’t feel your 
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weight at all, as you would on a sta- 
tionary trapeze.” | 4 

The big drum boomed outside, and 
the publicity man began shouting to 
newly arrived boat-loads. Miss Welch 
took a last pull at her cigarette. “ Now 
you'll have to get out, Don. I change 
for the next act. This time I go up in 
a black evening dress, and lose the skirt 
in the basket before I start down.” - 

“Yes, go along,” said Eden. “ Wait 
for me outside the door. I'll stay and 
help her dress.” 

Hedger waited and waited, while 
women of every build bumped into him 
and begged his pardon, and the red 
pages ran about holding out their caps 
for coins, and the people ate and per- 
spired and shifted parasols against the 
sun. When the band began to play a 
two-step all the bathers ran up out of 
the surf to watch the ascent. The sec- 
ond balloon bumped and rose, and the 
crowd began shouting to the girl in a 
black evening dress who stood leaning 
against the ropes and smiling. 

“It’s a new girl,” they called. “It 
ain’t the Countess this time. You're 
a peach, girlie!” 

The balloonist acknowledged these 
compliments, bowing and _ looking 
down over the sea of upturned faces, 
but Hedger was determined she should 
not see him, and he darted behind the 
tent-fly. He was suddenly dripping 
with cold sweat, his mouth was full of 
the bitter taste of anger, and his 
tongue felt stiff behind his set teeth. 
Molly Welch, in a shirt-waist and a 
white .tam-o’-shafiter cap, slipped out 
from the tent under his arm and 
laughed up in his face. “ She’s a crazy 
one, you brought along. She'll get 
what she wants!” 

“Oh, T’ll settle with you, all right!” 
Hedger brought out with difficulty. 

“Tt’s not my fault, Donnie. I couldn’t 
do anything with her. She bought me 
off. hat’s the matter with you? Are 
you soft on her? She’s safe enough. 
It’s as easy as rolling off a log, if you 
keep cool.” Molly Welch was rather 
excited herself, and she was chewing 
gum at a high speed as she stood beside 
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him, looking up at the floating silver 
cone. 

“Now watch,” she exclaimed sud- 
denly. “ She’s coming down on the bar. 
I advised her to cut that out, but you 
see she does it first rate. And she got 
rid of the skirt, too. I don’t think those 
black tights show off her legs very well, 
she’s got fine legs. But she keeps her 
feet together like I told her, and makes 
a aye line along the back. See the 
light on those silver slippers—that was 
a good idea of mine. one along to 
meet her. Don’t be a grouch; she’s done 
it fine!” 

Molly tweaked his elbow, and then 
left him standing like a stump while 
she ran down the beach with the crowd, 
which was flowing over the sand like 
a thick liquid and gazing upward at 
the slowly falling silver star. 

Though Hedger was sulking, his eye 
could not help seeing the low te wel- 
ter of the sea, the arrested bathers, 
standing in the surf, their arms and 
legs stained red by the dropping sun, 
shading their eyes and looking shore- 
ward while the great bird settled down. 

Molly Welch and the red-faced man 
caught Eden under the arms and lifted 
her aside, a red page dashed up with a 
bouquet, and the band struck up “ Blue 
Bell.” Eden laughed and bowed, took 
Molly’s arm and ran up the sand in her 
black tights and silver slippers, dodg- 
ing the friendly old women and the gal- 
lant sports who wanted to offer their 
homage on the spot. 

When she emerged from the tent, 
dressed in her own clothes, that part of 
the beach was almost deserted. She 
stepped to her companion’s side and 
said, carelessly, “ Hadn’t we better try 
to catch this boat? I hope you’re not 
angry with me. Really, it was lots of 

un.” 

Hedger looked at his watch. 

“Yes, we have fifteen minutes to get 
to the boat,” he said politely. 

-As they walked toward the pier, one 
of the red-imp pages ran up panting. 

“Lady, you’re carrying off the bou- 
quet,” he said aggrievedly. 

Eden stopped and looked at the bunch © 
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of spotty cotton roses in her hand. “Of 
course. I want them for a souvenir. 
You gave them to me yourself.” 

“T give ’em to you for looks, but you 
can’t take ’em away. They belong to 
the show.” 

“Oh, you always use the same 
bunch ?” 

“Sure we do. There ain’t too much 
money in this business.” 

She laughed and tossed them back to 
him. 

“Why are you angry?” she asked 
Hedger. “I wouldn’t have done it if 
I’d been with some fellows, but I 
thought you were the sort who wouldn’t 
mind. Molly didn’t for a minute think 
you would.” 

“What possessed you to do such a 
fool thing °” he asked roughly. 

“TI don’t know. When I saw Moll 
coming down, I wanted to try it. It 
looked exciting. Didn’t I hold myself 
as well as she did ?” 

Hedger shrugged his shoulders, 
but in his heart he instantly forgave 
her. 

The return boat was not crowded, 
though the boats that passed them, go- 
ing out, were packed to the rails. The 
sun was setting. Boys and girls sat on 
the long benches with their arms about 
each other, singing. 

Eden felt a strong wish to propitiate 
her companion, to be alone with him. 
She had been curiously wrought up by 
her balloon trip; it was a lark, but not 
very satisfying unless one came back to 
something after the flight. She wanted 
to be admired and adored. 

Though Eden said nothing, and sat 
with her arms limp on the rail in front 
of her, looking languidly at the ior | 
silhouette of the city and the bright pat 
of the sun, Hedger felt a strange draw- 
ing near to her. If he but brushed her 
white skirt with his knee, there was an 
instant communication between them, 
such as there had never been before. 
They did not talk at all, but when they 
went over the gang-plank she took his 
arm and kept her shoulder close to him. 
He felt as if they were enveloped in a 
highly charged atmosphere, an invisible 
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network of subtle, almost painful sensi- 
bility. They had somehow taken hold 
of each other. 

An hour later, they were dining in 
the back garden of a little French hotel 
on Ninth street, long since passed away. 
It was cool and leafy there, and the mos- 
quitoes were not very numerous, A 
party of South Americans at another 
table were drinking champagne, and 
Eden murmured that she thought she 
would like some, if it were not too ex- 
pensive. “Perhaps it will make me 
think I am in the balloon again. That 
was a very nice feeling. You've for- 
given me, haven’t you ?” 

Hedger gave her a quick straight look 
from under his black eyebrows, and 
something went over her that was like 
a chill, except that it was warm and 
feathery. She drank most of the wine; 
her companion was indifferent to it. He 
was talking more to her to-night than 
he had ever done before. She asked 
him about a new picture she had seen 
in his room, a queer thing full of stiff, 
supplicating female figures. “It’s In- 
dian, isn’t it ?” : 

“Yes. I call it Rain Spirits, or may- 
be, Indian Rain. In the South-west, 
where I’ve been a good deal, the Indian 
traditions make women have to do with 
the rainfall. They were supposed to 
control it, somehow, and to be able to 
find springs and make moisture come 
out of the earth. You see I’m trying 
to learn to paint what people think and 
feel; to get away trom all that photo- 
graphic stuff. When I look at you, I 
7 see what a camera would see, do 

“ How can I tell?” 

“Well, if I should paint you, I could 
make you understand what I see.” For 
the second time that day Hedger crim- 
soned unexpectedly, and his eyes fell 
and steadily contemplated a dish of 
little radishes. “ ‘That particular pic- 
ture I got from a story a Mexican 
priest told me; he said he found it in 
an old manuscript book in a monastery 
down there, written by some Spanish 
missionary. He got his stories from 
the Aztecs. This one he called ‘The 
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Forty Lovers of the Queen,’ and it was 
more or less about rain-making.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell it to me?” 
Eden asked. 

Hedger fumbled among the radishes. 
“T don’t know if it’s the proper kind of 
story.” 

Eden smiled ; “ Oh, forget about that! 
I’ve been balloon riding to-day. I like 
to hear you talk.” 

Her low -voice was flattering. She 
had seemed like clay in his hands ever 
since they got on the boat to come 
home. He leaned back in his chair, for- 
got his food and, looking at her intently, 
began to tell his story, the theme of 
which he somehow felt was dangerous 
to-night. 

The tale began, he said, somewhere 
in Ancient Mexico, and concerned the 
daughter of a king. The birth of this 
Princess was preceded by unusual por- 
tents. Three times her mother dreamed 
that she was delivered of serpents, 


which betokened that the child she was | 


to bear would have power with the rain 
gods. The serpent was the symbol of 
water. The Princess grew up dedi- 
cated to the gods, and wise men taught 
her the rain-making mysteries. She 
was guarded from men at all times, for 
it was the law of Thunder that she be 
so until her marriage. In the years of 
her adolescence, rain was abundant 
with her people. The oldest man could 
not remember such fertility. 

When the Princess had counted eigh- 
teen years, her father went to drive out 
a war party that harried his borders on 
the north and troubled his prosperity. 
The King destroyed the invaders and 
brought home many prisoners. Among 
the prisoners was a young chief, taller 
than any of his captors, of such 
strength and ferocity that the King’s 
people came a day’s journey to look at 
him. When the Princess beheld his 
great stature, and saw that his arms 
and breast were covered with the figures 
of wild animals, bitten into the skin and 
coloured, she begged his life from her 
father. She desired that he should 
practise his art upon her, and prick upon 
her skin the signs of Rain and Light- 
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ning and Thunder, and stain the wounds 
with herb-juices, as they were upon his 
own body. For many days, upon the 
roof of the —— house, the Princess 
submitted herself to the bone needle, 
and the women with her marvelled at 
her fortitude. 

But the Princess was without shame 
beforé the Captive, and it came about 
that he threw from him his needles and 
his stains, and embraced the Princess; 
and her women ran down from the 
roof screaming, to call the guard which 
stood at the gateway of the King’s 
house, and none stayed to protect their 
mistress. When the guard came, the 
Captive was thrown into bonds, and he 
was maimed, and his tongue was torn 
out and he was given for a slave to the 
Rain Princess. 

The country of the Aztecs to the east 
was tormented by thirst, and their king, 
hearing much of the rain-making arts 
of the Princess, sent an embassy to her 
father, with presents and an ‘offer of 
marriage. So the Princess went from 
her father to be the Queen of the Aztecs, 
and she took with her the Captive, who 
served her in everything with entire 
fidelity and slept upon a mat before her 
door. 

The King gave his bride a fortress 
on the outskirts of the city, whither 
she retired to entreat the rain gods. 
This fortress was called the Queen’s 
House, and on the night of the new 
moon the Queen came to it from the 
palace. But when the moon waxed and 
grew toward the round, then the Queen 
returned to the King. The drought 
abated in the country and rain fell abun- 
dantly by reason of the Queen’s power 
with the stars. 

When the Queen went to her own 
house she took with her no servant but 
the Captive, and he slept outside her 
door and brought her food after she 
had fasted. The Queen had a jewel of 
great value, a turquoise that had fallen 
from the sun, and had the image of the 
sun upon it. And when she admired a 
young man whom she had seen in the 
army or among the slaves, she sent the 
Captive to him with the jewel, for a 
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sign that he should come to her at the 


Queen’s House upon business concern- 
ing the welfare of all. And some, after 
she had talked with them, she sent 
away with rewards; and some she took 
in and kept them by her for one day or 
two. 

Afterward she called the Captive and 
bade him conduct the youth by the se- 
cret way he had come, underneath the 
chambers of the fortress. But for the 
going away of the Queen’s visitors the 
Captive took out the bar that was be- 
neath a stone in the floor of the pas- 
sage and put in its stead a rush-reed, 
and the youth stepped upon it and fell 
through into a cavern that was the bed 
of an underground river, and whatever 
was thrown into it was not seen again. 
In this service and in all others the Cap- 
tive did not fail the Queen. 

But when the Queen sent for the Cap- 
tain of the Archers, she detained him 
four days, and on the fourth day she 
went to the Captive outside her door 
and said: “To-morrow take this man 
up by the sure way, by which the King 
comes, and let him live.” 

In the Queen’s door were arrows, 
purple and white. When she desired 
the King to come to her publicly, with 
his guard, she sent him a white arrow, 
but when she sent the purple, he came 
secretly and covered himself with his 
mantle to be hidden from the stone 
gods at the gate. When the Queen 
thus detained the Captain of the Arch- 
ers, and moreover purposed to let him 
live, the Captive took a purple arrow 
to the King, and the King came secretly 
‘and found them together. He killed 
the Captain with his own hand, but the 
Queen he brought to public trial. The 
Captive, when he was put to the ques- 
tion, told on his fingers forty men that 
he had let through the underground 
passage into the river. The Captive 
and the Queen were put to death by 
fire, both on the same day, and after- 
ward there was scarcity of rain. 


* * * * * 


Eden Bower sat shivering a little 
while she listened. Hedger was not 
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trying to please her, she thought, but 
to antagonize and frighten her by his 
fantastic story. She had often told her- 
self that his lean, big-boned lower jaw 
was like his bulldog’s, but to-night his 
face made Cesar’s most savage and 
determined expression seem an affecta- 
tion. Now she was looking at the man 
he really was. Nobody’s eyes had ever 
defied her like this. They were search- 
ing her and seeing everything: all she 
had concealed from Livingston, and 
from the millionaire and his friends, 
and from the newspaper men. He was 
testing her, trying her out, and she was 
more ill at ease than she wished to 
show. 

“That’s quite a thrilling story,” she 
said at last, rising and winding her 
scarf about her throat. “It must be 
getting late. Almost everyone has 
gone.” - 

They walked down the Avenue like 
people who have quarrelled, or who 
wish to get rid of each other. Hedger 
did not take her arm at the street cross- 
ings and they did not linger in the 
Square. At her door he tried none of 
the old devices of the Livingston boys. 
He stood like a post, having forgotten 
to take off his hat, gave her a harsh, 
threatening glance, muttered “ good- 
night,” and shut his own door noisily. 

There was no question of sleep for 
Eden Bower. Her brain was working 
like a machine that would never stop. 
After she undressed she tried to calm 
her nerves by smoking a cigarette, lying 
on the divan by the open window. But 
she grew wider and wider awake, com- 
bating the challenge that had flamed 
all evening in the strange man’s - 
eyes. The balloon had been one kind 
of excitement, the wine another; but 
the thing that had roused her, as a blow 
rouses a proud man, was the doubt, the 
contempt, the sneering hostility with 
which this violent man had looked at 
her when he told his savage story. 
Crowds and balloons were all very well, 
she reflected, but woman’s chief adven- 
ture is man. With a mind over-active 
and a sense of life over-strong, she 
wanted to walk across the roofs in the 
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starlight; to sail over the sea and face 
at once a world of which she had never 
been afraid. ; 

Hedger must be asleep; his dog had 
stopped sniffing under the double doors. 
Eden put on her wrapper and slippers 
and stole softly down the hall over the 
old carpet; one loose board creaked 
just as she reached the ladder. The 
trap-door was open,.as always on hot 
nights. When she stepped out on the 
roof she drew a long breath and walked 
across it, looking up at the stars. Her 
foot touched something soft; she heard 
a low growl, and on the instant Czsar’s 
sharp little teeth caught her ankle and 
waited. His breath was like steam on 
her leg. Nobody had ever intruded 
upon his roof before, and he panted for 
the movement or the word that would 
let him spring his jaw. Instead the 
hand that held it closed on his throat, 
as Hedger reached out from his 
blankets. 

“Wait a minute. I'll settk with 
him,” he said grimly. 

He dragged the dog toward the man- 
hole and disappeared. When he came 
back he found Eden standing over by 
the dark chimney, looking away in an 
offended attitude. 

“ T caned him unmercifully,” he pant- 
ed. “Of course, you didn’t hear any- 
thing; he never whines when I beat him. 
He didn’t nip you, did he ?” 

“T don’t know whether he broke the 
skin or not,” she answered aggrievedly, 
still looking off into the west. 

“If I were one of your friends in 
white trousers, I’d strike a match to find 
whether you were hurt, though I know 
you are not, and then I'd see your ankle, 
wouldn’t I ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

He shook his head and stood with 
his hands in the pockets of his old 
painting jacket. “I’m not up to such 
boy-tricks. If you want the place to 
yourself, I’ll clear out. But if you stay 
here and I stay here—” he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Eden did not stir, and she made no 
reply. Her head drooped slightly, as 
if she were considering. But the mo- 
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ment he put his arms about her they 
began to talk, both at once, as people 
do in an opera. The instant avowal of 
each brought out a flood of trivial ad- 
missions. Hedger confessed his crime, 
was reproached and forgiven, and now 
Eden knew what it was in his look that 
she had found so disturbing of late. 

Standing against the black chimney, 
with the sky behind and blue shadows 
before, they looked like one of Hedger’s 
own paintings of that period; two 
figures, one white and one dark, and 
nothing whatever distinguishable about 
them but that they were male and fe- 
male. The faces were lost, the con- 
tours blurred in shadow, but the figures 
were a man and a woman, and that was 
their whole concern and their mysteri- 
ous beauty—it was the rhythm in which 
they moved, at last, along the roof and 
down into the house. She came down 
very slowly. The excitement -and 
bravado and uncertainty of that long 
day and night seemed all at once to tell. 
upon her. When his feet were on the 
carpet and he reached up to lift her 
down, she twined her arms about his 
neck as after a long separation, and 
turned her face to him, and her lips, wit: 
their perfume of youth. 


CHAPTER VI 


In time they quarrelled, of course, 
and about an abstraction—as young 
people often do, as mature people al- 
most never do. Eden came in late one 
afternoon. She had been with some of 
her musical friends to lunch at Burton 
Ives’ studio, and she began telling 
Hedger about that beautiful place. He 
listened a moment and then threw 
down his brushes. 

“T know exactly what it’s like,” he 
said impatiently. “A very good depart- 
ment store conception of a studio. It’s 
one of the show places.” 

“Well, it’s a gorgeous place, and he 
said I could bring you to see him. The 
boys tell me he’s awfully kind about 
giving people a lift, and you might get 
something out of it.” ; 

Hedger started up and pushed his 
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canvas out of the way. “ What could I 
possibly get from Burton Ives? He’s 
almost the worst painter in the world; 
the stupidest, I mean.” 

Eden was annoyed. Burton Ives had 
been very nice to her and had begged 
her to sit for him. 

“You must admit that he’s a very 
successful one,” she said coldly. 

“Of course he is. Anybody can be 
successful who will do that sort of 
thing. I wouldn’t paint his pictures for 
all the money in New York.” 

“Well, I saw a lot of them, and I 
think they are beautiful.” 

Hedger bowed stiffly. 

“What’s the use of being a great 
painter if nobody knows about you?” 
Eden went on persuasively. “Why 
don’t you paint the kind of pictures 
people can understand, and then, after 
— successful, do whatever you 
like.” 

“As I look at it,” said Hedger 
brusquely, “ I am successful.” 

Eden looked about the dark hole. 
“Well, I don’t see any evidences of it,” 
she said, biting her lip. “He has a 
Japanese servant and a wine cellar and 
keeps a riding horse.” 

Hedger melted a little. “My dear, I 
have the most expensive luxury in the 
world, and I am much more extrava- 
gant than Burton Ives, for I work to 
please nobody but myself.” 

“You mean you could make money 
and don’t? That you don’t try to get a 
public ?” 

“Exactly. A public only wants what 
has been done over and over. I’m 
painting for painters—who haven't 
been born.” 

“What would you do if I brought 
Mr. Ives down here to see your 
things ?” 

“Well, for God’s sake, don’t! Be- 
fore he left I’d probably tell him what 
I thought of him.” 

Eden rose. “I give you up. You 
know very well there’s only one kind of 
success that’s real.” 

“Yes, but it’s not the kind you mean. 
So you've been thinking me a scrub 
painter, who needs a helping hand from 


some fashionable studio man? What 
the devil have you had anything to do 
with me for, then ?” 

“ There’s no use talking to you,” said 
Eden, walking slowly toward the door. 
“T’ve been trying to pull wires for you 
all afternoon, and this is what it comes 
to.” 

She had expected that the tidings of 
a prospective call from the great man 
would be received very differently, and 
had been thinking as she came home in 
the stage how, as with a magic wand, 
she might gild Hedger’s future, float 
him out of his dark hole on a tide of 
prosperity, see his name in the papers 
and his pictures in the windows on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Hedger mechanically snapped the 
midsummer leash on Czsar’s collar and 
they ran downstairs and _ hurried 
through Sullivan street off toward the 
river. He wanted to be among rough, 
honest people, to get down where the 
big drays bumped over stone paving 
blocks, and the men wore corduroy 
trousers and kept their shirts open at 
the neck. He stopped for a drink in 
one of the sagging bar-rooms on the 
water front. He had never in his life 
been so deeply wounded; he did not 
know he could be so hurt. He had told 
this girl all his secrets. On the roof, 
in these warm, heavy summer nights, 
with her hands locked in his, he had 
been able to explain all his misty ideas 
about an unborn art the world was 
waiting for; had been able to explain 
them better than he had ever done to 
himself. And she had looked away 
to the chattels of this uptown studio 
and coveted them for him! To her he 
was only an unsuccessful Burton 
Ives. 

Then why, as he had put it to her, 
did she take up with him? Young, 
beautiful, talented as she was, why had 
she wasted herself on a scrub? Pity? 
Hardly; she wasn’t sentimental. There 
was no explaining her. But in this pas- 
sion that had seemed so fearless and so 
fated-to-be, his own position now 
looked to him ridiculous. Hedger 
ground his teeth so loud that his dog, 
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trotting beside him, heard him and 
looked up. 

While they were having supper at 
the oysterman’s, Hedger planned his 
escape. Whenever he saw her again, 
everything he had told her, that he 
should never have told anyone, would 


come back to him; ideas that he had 


never whispered even to the painter 
whom he worshipped and had gone ail 
the way to France to see. To her they 
must seem his apology for not having 
horses and a valet, or merely the 
puerilé boastfulness of a weak man. 
He would catch the train out to Long 
Beach to-night, and to-morrow he 
would go on to the north end of Long 
Island, where an old friend of his had a 
summer studio among the sand dunes, 
and he would stay until things came 
right in his mind. And she could find a 
smart painter, or take her punishment. 
When he went home, Eden’s room 
was dark; she was dining out some- 
where. He threw his things into. a 
hold-all he had carried all about the 
world with him, strapped up some col- 
ours and canvases, and ran downstairs. 


CHAPTER VII 


Frve days later Hedger was a rest- 


less passenger on a dirty, crowded 
Sunday train, coming back to town. 
Of course he saw now how unreason- 
able he had been in expecting a Hunt- 
ington girl to know anything about 
pictures; here was a whole continent 
full of people who knew-nothing about 
pictures and he didn’t hold it against 
them. What had. such things to do 
with him and Eden Bower? When he 
lay out on the dunes, watching the 
moon come up out of the sea, it had 
seemed to him that there was no won- 
der in the world like the wonder of 
Eden Bower. He was going back to 
her because she was older than art, be- 
cause she was the most overwhelming 
thing that had ever come into his life. 
He had written her yesterday, beg- 
ging her to be at home this evening, 
telling her that he was contrite, and 
wretched enough. 
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Now that he was on his way to her, 
his stronger feeling unaccountably 
changed to a mood that was playful and 
tender. He wanted to share everything 
with her, even the most trivial things. 
He wanted to tell her about the people 
on the train, coming back tired from 
their holiday with bunches of wilted 
flowers and dirty daisies; to tell her 
that the fish-man, to whom she had 
often sent him for lobsters, was among 
the passengers, disguised in a silk shirt 
and a spotted tie, and how his wife 
looked exactly like a fish, even to her 
eyes. 

He could tell her, too, that he hadn’t 
even unstrapped his canvases—that 
ought to convince her. 

In those days passengers from Long 
Island came into New York by ferry. 
Hedger had to be quick about getting 
his dog out of the express car in order 
to catch the first boat. The East River, 
and the bridges, and the city to the 
west, were burning in the conflagration 
of the sunset; there was that great 
home-coming reach of evening in the 
air. 

The car changes from Thirty-fourth 
street were too many and too perplex- 
ing; for the first time in his life Hedger 
took a hansom cab for Washington 
Square. Cesar sat bolt-upright on the 
worn leather cushion beside him, and 
they jogged off, looking down on the 
rest of the world. 

It was twilight when they * drove 
down lower Fifth Avenue into the 
Square, and through the Arch behind 
them were the two long rows of pale 
violet lights that used to bloom so beau- 
tifully against the gray stone and as- . 
phalt. Here and yonder about the 
Square hung globes that shed a radi- 
ance not unlike the blue mists of even- 
ing, emerging softly when daylight 
died, as the stars emerged in the thin 
blue sky. Under them the sharp shad- 
ows of the trees fell on the cracked 
asphalt and the sleeping grass. The 
first stars and the first lights were 
growing silver against the gradual 
darkening, when Hedger paid his 
driver and went into the house—which, 
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thank God, was still there! On the 
hall table lay his letter of yesterday, 
unopened. 

He went upstairs with every sort of 
fear and every sort of hope clutching at 
his heart; it was as if tigers were tear- 
ing him. Why was there no gas burn- 
ing in the top hall? He found matches 
and the gas bracket. He knocked, but 
got no’ answer; nobody was there. Be- 
fore his own door were exactly five 
bottles of milk, standing in a row. The 
milk-boy had taken spiteful pleasure in 
thus reminding him that he forgot to 
stop his order. 

Hedger went down to the basement; 
it, too, was dark. The janitress was 
taking her evening airing on the base- 
ment steps. She sat waving a palm- 
leaf fan majestically, her dirty calico 
dress open at the neck. She told him 
at once that there had been “ changes.” 
Miss Bower’s room was to let again, 
and the piano would go to-morrow. 
Yes, she left on Saturday, she sailed 
for Europe with friends from Chicago. 
They arrived on Friday, heralded by 
many telegrams. Very rich people they 
were said to be, though the man had 
refused to pay the nurse a month’s rent 
in lieu of notice—which would have 
been only right, as the young lady had 
agreed to take the rooms until October. 

Mrs. Foley had observed, too, that 
he didn’t overpay her or Willy for their 
trouble, and a great deal of trouble 
they had been put to, certainly. Yes, 
the young lady was very pleasant, but 
the nurse said there were rings on the 
mahogany table where she had put tum- 
blers and wine glasses. It was just as 
well she was gone. The Chicago man 
was uppish in his ways, but not much 
to look at. She supposed he had poor 
health, for there was nothing to him 
inside his clothes. 

Hedger went slowly up the stairs— 
never had they seemed so long, or his 
legs so heavy. The upper floor was 
emptiness and silence. He unlocked 


- his room, lit the gas and opened the 


windows: When he went to put his 
coat in the closet, he found, hanging 
among his clothes, a pale, flesh-tinted 


dressing gown he had liked to.see her 
wear, with a perfume—oh, a perfume 
that was still Eden Bower! He shut 
the door behind him and there, in the 
dark, for a moment he lost his manli- 
ness. It was when he held this gar- 
ment to him that he found a letter in 
the pocket. 

The note was written with a lead 
pencil, in haste: She was sorry that he ~ 
was angry, But she still didn’t know 
just what she had done. She had 
thought Mr. Ives would be useful to 
him; she guessed he was too proud. 
She wanted awfully to see him again, 
but Fate came knocking at her door 
after he had left her. She believed in 
Fate. She would never forget him 
and she knew he would become the 
greatest painter in the world. Now she 
must pack. She hoped he wouldn’t 
mind her leaving the dressing gowr-; 
somehow, she could never wear it 
again. 

After. Hedger read this, standing 
under the gas, he went back into the 
closet and knelt down before the wall; 
the knot hole had been plugged up with 
a ball of wet paper—the same blue 
notepaper on which her letter was writ- 
ten. 

He was hard hit. To-night he had to 
bear the loneliness of a whole lifetime. 
Knowing himself so well, he could 
hardly believe that such a thing had 
ever happened to him; that such a 
woman had lain happy .and contented 
in his arms. And now it was over. He 
turned out the light and sat down on 
his painter’s stool before the big win- 
dow. Czsar, on the floor beside him, 
rested his head on his master’s knee. 
We must leave Hedger thus, sitting in 
solitude with his dog, looking up at the 
stars. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Coming, Eden Bower! 


This legend, in electric lights over the 
Manhattan Opera House, for weeks 
announced her return to New York, 
after years of spectacular success in 
Paris. She came at last, under the 
management of an American Opera 
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Company, but bringing her own chef 
d’orchestre. 

One bright December afternoon 
Eden Bower was going down Fifth 
Avenue in her car, on the way to her 
broker in William street. Her thoughts 
were entirely upon stocks—Cerro de 
Pasco, and how much she should buy 
of it—when she suddenly looked up 
and realized that she was skirting 
Washington Square. She had not seen 
the place since she rolled out of it in 
an old-fashioned four-wheeler to seek 
her fortune, eighteen years ago. 

“ Arretez, Alphonse. Attendez-moi,” 
she called, and opened the door before 
he could reach it. The children who 
were streaking over the asphalt on 
roller skates saw a lady in a long fur 
coat and short, high-heeled shoes 
alight from a French car and_ pace 
slowly about the Square, holding her 
muff to her chin. This spot, at least, 
had changed very little, she reflected; 
the same trees, the same fountain, the 
white arch, and over yonder Garibaldi, 
drawing the sword for freedom. 


There, just opposite her, was the old 


red brick house. 

“Yes, that is the place,” she was 
thinking. “I can smell the carpets now, 
and that dog—what was his name? 
That grubby bathroom at the end of 
the hall, and that dreadful Hedger— 
Still, there was something about him, 
you know—” 

She glanced up and blinked against 
the sun. From somewhere in the 
crowded quarter south of the Square a 
flock of pigeons rose, wheeling quickly 
upward into the brilliant blue sky. 
She threw back her head, pressed her 
muff closer to her chin, and watched 
them with a smile of amazement and 
delight. So they still rose, out of all 
that dirt and noise and squalor, fleet 
and silvery, just as they used to rise 
that summer when she was twenty and 
went up in a balloon on Coney Island! 

Alphonse opened the door and 
tucked her robes about her. All the 
way down town her mind wandered 
from Cerro de Pasco, and she kept 
smiling and looking up at the sky. 
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When she had finished her business 
with the broker, she asked him to look 
in the telephone book for the address 
of M. Gaston Jules, the picture dealer, 
and slipped the paper on which he 
wrote it into her glove. It was five 
o’clock when she reached the French 
Galleries, as they were called. On en- 
tering, she gave the attendant her card, 
asking him to take it to M. Jules. The 
dealer appeared very promptly and 
begged her to come into his private 
office, where he pushed a great chair 
toward his desk for her and signalled 
his secretary to leave the room. 

“ How good your lighting is in here,” 
she observed, glancing about. “I met 
you at Simon’s studio, didn’t I? Oh, 
no! I never forget anybody who in- 
terests me.” She threw her muff on 
his writing table and sank into the deep 
chair. “I have come to you for some 
information that’s not in my line. Do 
you know anything about an American 
painter named Hedger ?” 

He took the seat opposite her. “Don 
Hedger? But, certainly! There are 
some very interesting things of his in 
an exhibition at V—’s. If you would 
care to—” 

She held up her hand. “No, no. 
I’ve no time to go to exhibitions. Is 
he a man of any importance ?” 

“Certainly. He is one of the first 
men among the moderns. That is to 
say, among the very moderns. He is 
always coming up with something dif- 
ferent. He often exhibits in Paris, 
you must have seen—” 

“No, I tell you I don’t go to exhibi- 
tions. Has he had great success? That 
is what I want to know.” 

M. Jules pulled at his short gray 
moustache. “But, Madame, there are 
many kinds of success,” he began cau- 
tiously. 

Madame gave a dry laugh. “ Yes, so 
he used to say. We once quarrelled on 
that issue. And how would you define 
his particular kind ?” 

M. Jules grew thoughtful. “ He is a 
great name with all the young men, and 
he is decidedly an influence in art. 
But one can’t definitely place a man 
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who is original, erratic, and who is 
changing all the time.” 
She cut him short. 
talked about at home? In Paris, I 
mean? Thanks. That’s all I want to 
know.” She rose and began buttoning 
her coat. “One doesn’t like to have 
been an utter fool, even at twenty.” 
“Mais, non!” M. Jules handed her 
her muff with a quick, sympathetic 
glance. He followed her out through 
the carpeted showroom, now closed to 
the public and draped in cheesecloth, 
and put her into her car with words 
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appreciative of the honour she had done 
him in calling. 

Leaning back in the cushions, Eden 
Bower closed her eyes, and her face, 
as the street lamps flashed their ugly 
orange light upon it, became hard and 
settled, like a plaster cast; so a sail, that 
has been filled by a strong breeze, be- 
haves when the wind suddenly dies. 
To-morrow night the wind would blow 
again, and this mask would be the 
golden face of Clytemnestra. But a 
“big” career takes its toll, even with 
the best of luck. 


AUGUST NOON 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach 


LTKE fairy ships at anchor | 
; On streams of daytime sleep, 
- Are all the water lilies 

Where weary waters creep. 


Like maidens whose gay lovers 
Have had a change of mind, 

Are all the drooping willows 
Yearning for the Wind. 


Even a thrush sits silent 
Where reeds begin to die .. . 
A hawk seems caged, uncaring, 
In one hot bit of sky. 


Oh, what has gone from Summer 
Here where I walk alone? 

Something that goes from loving 
When all of Love is known! 
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LIFE IS FULL OF ROMANCE 


By Edward 


CAME upon her as I turned the 
corner. A_ sweet, gracious little 
figure nestling close by the side 
entrance of a big department store. 
Daintily aloof from the eager crowd 
that passed her by was she, unconscious 
of all those hurrying footsteps, all un- 
concerned as to their varied destina- 
tions, seeing only the little blue envelope 
she held in her hand. Somehow the 
scent of Romance came to me as I 
beheld her, standing so still and so 
sweetly engrossed in her missive. 
The brisk throngs that have their be- 
ing in the lunch hour of a great city 
made of her a piquant, arresting figure. 
Not hard to guess what that little blue 
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envelope contained. Not hard to guess 

of its love whispers set to paper 

and of the tremulous dreams, delicate 

: a flute’s trills, stirring so finely in 
er. 

Love had touched this child, singling 
her out from the myriads, making of her 
a torchbearer to light up a sordid world 
with its magic. 

It warmed my heart to see how she 
lingered over the little envelope, gazing 
so raptly at it, making no motion to 
break the seal. It enchanted me! Ah, 
little blue envelope filled with Love! 

I drew nearer—I crept close. She 
was studying the directions for mixin 
a seidlitz powder. 


LOVE’S COMING 
By Neeta Marquis 


THE gladdest day that my heart e’er knew 

Was when Falselove came in the garb of True, 
And sunned himself in my glamoured eyes 

While he taught me the songs of Paradise. 


The saddest day—can my heart forget 

Brief hours drawn out in one long regret 

For that holden vision of soul? God wot!— 
Was when Truelove came, and I knew him not. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE ROMANCE 


By Mifflin Crane 


I 


RS. BRINTON took the small 
flat in Harley Street a month 
after the death of her sister. 

She was alone now, but her condition 
seldom brought her any melancholy; 
she enjoyed the quiet freedom of this 
new life. 

The twenty years’ association with 
her sister—it began when Mrs. Brinton 
was twenty-five, immediately after the 
divorce from her husband—had created 
certain ties and so, in a measure, she 
regretted her sister’s death, felt lonely 
at times, missed the old habits, even 
the frequent,accustomed disagreements. 

Yet she suffered from no sincere 
grief. In her sister’s home she had 
been, after all, the dependent, and there 
were those unforgettable moments 
when she had been made to feel it. And 
how many times during the long years, 
even disregarding instances of direct 
unpleasantness, ‘had she regretted the 
early, impetuous separation from Brin- 
ton; time had soon softened the harsh 
proportions of his misdemeanour. 

Parted from him, the days that took 
her out of youth to middle age had 
passed in little things, the small quar- 
rels, the small duties, the colourless 
little excitements. Now that she was 
alone, and retrospection came as a 
natural consequence, it astonished her 
to review her life and find it so meagre 
in event. 

It was not, however, a discovery that 
involved the reaction of sharp emotion; 
her regrets were gentle, the twilight 
mood of melancholy. 

Despite these emotions, life in this 
little apartment was generally agree- 


able and her prospect occupied her 
thoughts equally with her sorrow for 
the past. - 

To a degree there came to her such 
charming anticipations as one feels in 
the. face of a new adventure, an adven- 
ture with potentialities to change all the 
complexion of a life. She was free 
again, independent at last, and this was 
a condition that brought its implications 
—vague little expectancies, vague al- 
lures. 

Harley Street was pleasant; she en- 
joyed its touch of another time. Al- 
though all the old families, once the 
city’s aristocracy, had moved out long 
ago and the big brick houses had been 
remodelled and given over to many like 
herself, a flavour of the older spirit sur- 
vived, like a scent of forgotten per- 
fume. The air of gentility persisted, 
even without its true embodiment. The 
street was still quiet, the formal houses 
stood as memorials of a time more gra- 
cious, and people walking through 
seemed to take a subtle dignity from the 
street. Her front window gave her a 
good view up and down; she liked to 
muse there, watching the languid life 
below. 

She had dropped the trivial people of 
her former acquaintance, her sister’s 
tiresome friends; most of them were 
unaware of her new location. At the 
moment she felt very little urge to know 
new people; it was more pleasant to be 


alone. 


Sitting at the window, looking down 
into the street, she was almost set apart 
from life. She saw the people of the 
street go in and out of their houses, 
came to recognize some of them, knew 
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the hours of their departure and return, 

wondered listlessly about their life in 

onigg periods that were concealed from 
er. 

Then, late one afternoon, she saw a 
man emerge from the apartment-house 
directly across the street who was new 
to her. Her first glance was an indif- 
ferent one, but in a moment she was 
leaning closer to the window, her cheek 
touching the glass, her eyes widened in 
startled concentration. 

She sensed the man’s identity at once, 
in so far as it implied a close intimacy, 
even if recognition was not immediate. 

He had descended the steps; he was 
walking slowly down the street. He. 
was slim, middle-aged, very well set-up. 
A light-coloured spring overcoat was 
folded over one arm; in his hand he 
swung a cane. He did not look up and 
so saw nothing of her startled watch- 
ing, but passed slowly and urtcon- 
sciously, and was nearly out of the 
range of her window before the sudden 
realization of his exact identity came 
sharply to her. He was her former 
husband ! 

Realizing this, she drew back quickly, 
under the swift fear that he might turn 
his head, glance up, and see her there. 
A moment later she appreciated her ab- 
surdity—he could never make out her 
face; it was assuredly vague in the sub- 
dued light of her room. She leaned 
forward to the window again; he had 
turned the corner and was gone. 

A disappointment swept over her in 
an emotional wave. She wanted to see 
him again, study his figure, his walk, 
the way he swung his cane. She felt 
an intensity of curiosity, that seemed to 
come out augmented from so many 
years of indifference. It startled her 
now to appreciate her long apathy to 
the life of this man, who had once 
touched her dreams into being, held her 
in his arms, given her a year of half- 
forgotten romance. In that moment it 
seemed incredible that she should have 
been so complacent, insensible, willing 
to forget. 

Later, in the evening, when she had 
returned from her dinner at a little res- 
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taurant near by, her thoughts turned to 
the present, to the strangeness of the 
chance that had brought them both to 
the same street after twenty-five years, 
during which neither had seen the other. 
From that accident there were possibili- 
ties to be inferred that stirred her ex- 
pectations. 

She was sitting in her bedroom, be- 
fore the mirror of her dressing-table, 
coiling her hair into two long braids for 
the night. Pausing, she moved her 
body forward a little, and looked closely 
into the glass. Beside the face that 
looked out to her she tried to summon 
another, her own face of a former time, 
when they had been together and both 
were young. 

Contrasting the two, she found, of 
course that the fundamentals were un- 
changed. As a woman of nearly forty- 
five she was still a brunette; skilful 
hairdressing could conceal the few 
white threads that were ——, to 
appear in the jet of her hair. The 
large, brown-black eyes, if less lustrous 
than those of the younger face, were 
still noteworthy and something of their 
characteristic candour remained. 

Otherwise she understood the extrem- 
ity of the change. The red of her lips 
had faded; the full mouth had lost its 
pouted curves, so that now, straighter 
in line, it seemed too large. Her cheeks 
had grown broader, the chin was heav- 
ier, her throat was no longer a column 
of slenderness. He, Brinton, appeared 
to have suffered less from the years 
than she: she visioned him again, com- 
ing out astonishingly from the opposite 
house, with the old, familiar manner. 

Sooner or later they would meet face 
to face. What would he say, what 
words would they both find? She pic- 
tured the meeting, imagined their salu- 
tations—and then she found herself 
shrinking from it. 

A curious fear of having him see her 
again possessed her, a hesitancy like a 
child’s when he must walk into a room 
peopled with strangers. Perhaps this 
was her shrinking from the revelation 
of her changed self—he had known her 
only asa girl. It angered her to admit 


such a cause. His opinion should mean 
nothing; he was part of another time, 
a memory. 

She went to sleep indulging in some 
agreeable fancies. After all, it would 
probably be interesting to meet him 
again. 


II 


YET, in the following days, she found 
herself running true to her first inclina- 
tion, avoiding the chance of meeting. 
Preparing to go outdoors, she always 
turned instinctively to the window, to 
make sure that he was nowhere on the 
street. Coming out of the house, she 
looked up and down, like one who is 
afraid, and she felt that if she saw him 
she would hurry indoors again. 

But from the concealment of her 
window she observed him a dozen 
times. She saw him go in and out, al- 
ways the same—well set-up, self-pos- 
sessed; essentially she understood that 
he had always been a charming man. 
She perceived that years had only add- 
ed to his pleasant ease of manner, that 
appeared still touched with a flavour of 
quixotic eccentricity. 

Of herself she felt immeasurably 
less assured. 

Her desires fluctuated. Each morn- 
ing, awakening, she thought of the 
prospect of meeting him with a pleasant 
thrill; it was romantic, so fully out of 
the ordinary. Later, her hesitancy as- 
serted itself. Watching from her win- 
dow, she would discover him leaving 
the house; imagining herself going out 
on the street at the same moment, their 
eyes meeting, recognition coming to 
both, she shrank definitely from the 
reality. 

Her fears, acting through her imag- 
ination, encompassed naturally the 
chance meeting, occurring without her 
own design. She felt it would come, 
however. Of course, she never fore- 
saw the curious complication it actually 
involved. 

She had gone out early one after- 
noon, intending to walk up to the shop- 
ping district. The day was delightful; 
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all the trees were fully in leaf now; 
like a magic narcotic the languor of 
warm weather touched the manner of 
the passers-by. 

Mrs. Brinton felt caressingly at ease. 
For the moment her mind was liberated 
from all her recent quandary; she was 
again in the mood that came to her im- 
mediately after her liberation from the 
old, dependent life. 

At the corner a small boy, running at 
play, collided with her and was gone in 
a moment like a shy animal; she 
laughed, adjusted her dress, looked u 
—and confronted her former husband. 

He had turned the corner and in the 
instant’s little excitement she had been 
unconscious of his step. She stared at 
— with widened eyes, startled, word- 
ess. 

Meeting her eyes, he stopped, and his 
own face took on the expression of 
surprise. She felt that he recognized 
her at once. A swift wonder passed 
through her mind: what would be his 
first words? She waited for him to 
speak. Her aplomb had abandoned 
her; she felt silly, a little hysterical, like 
a young girl meeting her first lover, 
and at the same time the ridiculousness 
of her emotions angered her. 

Then, incongruously, Brinton raised 
his hat with a formal politeness. The 
expression of his face had changed. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “The 
child ran into you, didn’t he? Did he 
hurt you ?” 

Her features, shaped into the sur- 
prise of unexpected.encounter, still ex- 
pressed astonishment, but now it re- 
sulted from another source, from an 
incredible discovery. Contrary to her 
first belief, he did not recognize her! 
With his formality of politeness he 
stood in front of her, waiting for her 
to speak. 

His face had all its old quality; new 
lines were there, the old lines were 
deeper, and in the wrinkles about his 
eyes she found the outward manifesta- 
tion of a certain cynicism that was ab- 
sent from the countenance of her 
recollections, but withal she found him 

astonishingly unchanged. And, finding 
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him so, how was it possible that he did 
not know her? 

But something had to be said; he was 
already surprised that she did not an- 
swer him. 

She forced a smile to her lips. 

“T didn’t know what happened to 
me,” she said. “The imp took my 
breath away. But, of course, I’m quite 
all right now.” 

He stepped aside to let her pass, but 
as she hesitated a moment, still incredu- 
lous of the outcome of their meeting, 
he gave her a quick, friendly smile and 
spoke again. 

“After a fashion we seem to have 
met each other, don’t you think?” he 
asked. “I was just going back to my 
rooms after a stroll, but really I’m 
bored; I don’t want to go indoors so 
soon. I’d be awfully glad if you’d let 
me walk a little way with you.” 

His manner was charming, his polite- 
ness was unaltered; she was amused at 
his formality. She felt an hysterical 
impulse to laugh, to take him by the 
shoulders and shake down his poise, 
ask him if he had no memory at all, if 
twenty years had changed her into a 
gargoyle. But she only nodded, drop- 
ping her eyes from his own. 

“T’ve seen you before,” she mur- 
mured. 

Her face was averted, but she knew 
that he turned his own sharply; when 
she looked there was a polite question- 
ing in his glance. 

_ “No, I don’t mean that we’ve met 
lately and that you’ve forgotten. But 
we live in the same street; once or twice 
I’ve seen you coming out of your fiat. 
We're just across the street from 
each other.” : 

“Well! I’m glad that we’re neigh- 
bours,” he said. “It may be you some- 
times feel as dull as I do. Perhaps 
you'll let me run in and have a chat 
with you sometimes.” 

“T’d be glad,” she answered. “I’ve 
only lived here a short time; I’m not 
used to being alone. It does get dull.” 

The conversation continued; she an- 
swered his questions and made little 
queries of her own, but their talk 
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seemed unreal, like banal dialogue re- 
peated from a memorized page. She 
knew that she was often inattentive, 
and felt that he found her difficult to 
know, but her incredulity prevented her 
full acceptance of the situation. 

They walked. to the square, sat down 
for a time on one of the benches and, 
returning finally, he left her at the door 
of the flats. She found herself promis- 
ing to take dinner with him the follow- 
ing evening. She saw him lift his hat 
and go. 

Indoors she hurried to her bedroom, 
rushed to the mirror, and stared aston- 
ished at her face reflected in the glass. 


III 


Durinc the days that followed she 
endeavoured to search out the changes 
in herself that had made of her a dif- 
ferent woman, one so altered that this 
man, with whom she had once known 
the extremes of emotional experience— 
the delight of young dreams, the ful- 
filment, the heartbreak of disillusion— 
found her a stranger. 

She exaggerated the physical changes 
revealed in her mirror, bitterly accus- 
ing herself of growing old, as if it were 


‘a willed act, persuaded herself that all 


traces of the young girl had vanished 
like a spilled perfume—but the sense 
of incredulity persisted. 

Meanwhile, she saw him again, took 
dinner with him as she had promised. 
During this meeting they came to know 
each other better, that is, on their new 
basis. With the confusion of the first 
surprise gone, she found herself able 
to ask questions more intelligently ; she 
learned something of his life during the 
years of their separation. He never 
spoke of having once been married. 

They were seated in a conventional 
fashionable restaurant, receiving the 
usual indifferent service. The place 
was crowded. Young women and men 
drifted with nonchalant airs to their 
tables—boys who gallantly expended a 
week’s earnings on a single dinner. 
Now and then the woman felt a genu- 
ine pride in the appearance of her com- 
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panion, who managed a better air than 
any of the men about him. 

He talked quietly, charmingly, lean- 
ing over the table just enough to give 
the intimate touch. 

She wondered what he had ever done 
to bring her so much pain, the pain she 
could still remember, that came with the 
end of their life together. The facts— 
of course she recalled them, but they 
were trivial now, ridiculously insuff- 
cient. His little affair with another 
girl—it seemed so trivial in perspective ! 

He was telling her of his life in 


_Europe. He said he had left the United 


States when a young man—“ just be- 
fore I was thirty, and after a great dis- 
appointment,” he told her. 

“The war forced me back,” he ex- 
plained. “ But I gan’t take up the old 
threads. I’ve grown to be a European, 
I suppose. Can’t accustom myself to 
my own people.” 

“ Do you find it so different ?” 

“Everything is different. Especially 
the women!” 

She laughed. 

“Then we're not all daughters of the 
same Eve?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI guess the difference is no more 
than superficial,” he said. “But it’s 
enough to upset an old man with fixed 
habits. I understand now the com- 
plaints of one of my young French 
friends, who returned from a trip to 
America with many discontented mem- 
ories. He was frank enough to admit 
that he never had any success as a lover 
of American girls. He complained 
that the technique of success was too 
brutal, too abrupt for him; he was ac- 
customed to the slow, interesting pro- 
gress one makes in trying to interest a 
French woman. Men and women spar 
more in Europe, you know. When you 
finally kiss the girl, it’s because she 
really loves you. .. .” 

Then he added something about be- 
ing beyond all that himself. The 
woman laughed. She wanted to ask 
him about his own experiences, but she 
feared certain revelations that might 
concern herself. Now that they were 


establishing a wholly new acquaintance, 
she shrank from anything that might 
discover her, make her known to him. 

It was an agreeable evening, but after 
she returned, alone again in her apart- 
ment, she found herself depressed once 
more. Again the sense of shameful age, 
a change that brought with it an irra- 
tional accusing, enveloped her like a 
sable cloak. He had been with her 
for hours, and still he did not know 
her, found nothing in her to recall the 
girl who had discovered her dreams in 
his presence and who, in her turn, must 
have given him certain visions of his 
own. 

They had neglected to arrange for 
another meeting and in her depressed 
mood she avoided any accidental en- 
counter on the street. But one evening 
he called, apologizing for his coming 
without any word. ‘ 

“1 saw the lights in your windows,” 
he said. “Thought you might be alone 
and willing to talk to me.” 

They sat down in the living-room 
and presently his charm soothed away 
her depression; she was happy again. 

Presently then, braving the question 
that had been eager but unspoken on 
her lips when they dined together, she 
asked him about the women he had 
known. 

“ You spoke of your friends the other 
night,” she said. “But you didn’t 
breathe a word about yourself. Imag- 
ine how curious I am!” 

For several seconds he was silent. 

With a slow movement he placed the 
cigarette he was smoking in the tray 
she had put at his hand. He leaned 
back a little in his chair; his attitude 
was reminiscent. 

“T have only one memory that’s worth 
telling,” he said. “It’s been my single, 
great sentimentality.” 

She smiled her encouragement. 

“Perhaps that is because the best 
things come to us when we're young. 
They seem the best, anyway. After 
you're disillusioned the sharp zest is 
gone out of old delights.” 

He took up his cigarette again. 

“Tt didn’t happen when I was in 
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Europe at all,” he continued. “In fact, 
the woman was—my wife!” 

Mrs. Brinton uttered a little cry, the 
involuntary expression of her sudden 
surprise, but covered it with a laugh, 
forced out between her immobile lips. 
He joined her with his own quiet 
laughter. 

“T told you it was a great sentimen- 
tality,” he said. 

“But I had no idea you were mar- 
ried!” she found herself exclaiming. 

“No, Iwas. I remember my wife as 
the sweetest of all the women I ever 
found.. I lost her because I was so in- 
fernally young, there was such a zest in 
life; being in love with her made me 
terribly curious about other women.” 

Mrs. Brinton nodded, but kept her 
face averted. She pressed her knees 
tightly against her hands that lay in her 
lap. It seemed to her then that this 
effort of listening, this quiet pose in 
her chair, would at any instant demand 
too much of her strength; she would 
scream, she would run out of the room. 
Even now she was afraid that his ears 
would catch the fast pulsing of her 
heart. 

But he was looking down at the floor, 
unconscious. A swift glance found him 
smiling, curiously. She wondered a 
moment at the quality of his smile; it 
seemed to imply more than the senti- 
mental memories he evoked. 

“You understand? I was foolish 
enough to meet some little flapper out- 
side, concealing it from my wife. The 
flapper was so unimportant that I’ve 
forgotten her name, forgotten her face. 
We saw a hundred like her, no doubt, 
in the restaurant the other night. Well, 
I was discovered; I suppose I was 
idiotically careless and indiscreet. It 
should have been a comedy; my own 
little girl should have punished me by 
denying one of her kisses, which would 
have been wholly adequate in reality. 
Instead, she couldn’t understand. It 
turned out to be a disaster. She separ- 


ated from me, proved her case, and got 
her divorce. 

“Tt wasn’t in the beginning that I 
realized how much she meant, but later; 
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her memory grew. I had a chance to 
compare her with others. After I had 
gone to Europe I tried to find out 
where she was living and how, so that 
I could write, help her perhaps, try to 
take up the thread again. My letters 
never reached her. But she was the 
sweetest one; it’s useless for me to tell 
you about anyone else. . . .” 

He raised his face and their eyes 
met. He was smiling again, the puz- 
zling smile she had seen a moment be- 
fore, with implications she did not 
understand. 

For an instant the smile seemed to 
hold an invitation, an acknowledgment 
of understanding, and the woman, her 
lips parted a little, gave herself up to 
the exchanged glances, forgetting the 
pretence she maintained. An old, giddy 
warmth came back to her, so long for- 
gotten that it had the startling presence 
of a ghost, the warmth of another time. 
He broke the spell with a laugh. 

“Do you find it very incredible?” he 
asked. 

She was silent. He arose, crossed 
the room, and began to examine a print 
on the wall. She forced herself to 
speak—some trivial question. The cons 
versation was resumed in a different 
channel. Later they parted formally. 


IV, 


HE was gone, but the woman was 
exultant. 

Her assurance was restored and aug- 
mented like a tide returning. She felt 
young; the stir and expectancy of ro- 
mance ran in her veins as a fluid more 
potent than blood. She remembered 
the half-forgotten delights, sweetnesses 
that came back thrillingly inasmuch as 
their enactment seemed to have the 
chance of another birth. Again she 
lived through the range of her former 
emotions, feeling once more all the joy, 
all the pain. The last was done; the 
cycle returned to delight again. 

How glad he would be when he real- 
ized that he had found her once more— 
“the sweetest one.” 
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She would make no haste to tell him! 
To linger unknown was to augment the 
emotions that would come in the in- 
stant of revealment. Perhaps he him- 
self would discover; that would be bet- 
ter; surely he must! She was the same 
woman, her heart was unchanged. 

She visioned the second beginning of 
their romance—like the first. The flir- 
tation, the growing eagerness, the first 
kiss. When he kissed her, if he still 
remained blind, she would tell him. 

For a time she stood by the window 
in the room which he had just left. The 
blind was drawn, but a little breeze 
blew in from the. street, moving the 
curtain rhythmically. It smelt of young 
leaves, new life. 

She crossed the room, switched out 
the: light, and entered her bedroom. 
Languorously she approached her mir- 
ror and glanced at her face, without 


any intention of doing so. 


She saw the features so familiar in 
these latter days. 

Once more the changes of twenty-five 
years were reflected back with their ac- 
cusing bitterness. She drew away, 
startled, but, unable to resist, stared at 
the mirrored face again. 

Then her folly of the past hour was 
apparent; of course he did not know 
her. To tell him would shock him and 
take away the sweet recollections of his 
early dreams. It was not this image 
that his memory recorded, but another 
face, the young girl’s. dig 

She drew back from the glass, clos- 
ing-and unclosing the fingers of her 
hands, that hung at her sides. He must 
never know, never guess. At best, he 
would only laugh at her. They had both 
grown old—an impossible romance! 

A strange calmness came to her. As 
if her mind had been cleared from an 


obscuring haze she saw the easiest 
course. She would go away, at once, 
to-morrow, and their intimacy would 
stop in its inception. The days were 
beginning to grow warm. It was a 
good time to leave for the mountains 
or the shore, and, returning in the 
a she could find another 


a 

As if to delay the least partial exe- 
cution of her determination would be to 
hazard some disaster, she walked to the 
closet and began — out her frocks. © 
She opened the lid of her trunk, lifted 
the trays from their grooves. 

And she would never let him see her 
again. ... 

And then, in the midst of her pre- 
parations, she saw him again seated 
opposite her, making his confession .. . 
“the sweetest one.” Once more she 
found the curious smile on his face, 
that seemed to imply an understanding 
—a mutual conspiracy! 

That explicating word startled her. 
A silk sweater, taken from the trunk, 
dropped out of her hands, falling in a 
soft, amorphous heap at her feet. She 
straightened her body, stared across at 
the wall. : 

Slowly her eyes widened. Did his 
smile mean—? It must! Anything 
else was too incredible. She recalled 
other little betraying instances. Then 
he had recognized her from the first 
day; what a delightful bit of sparring 
he believed they had had together! 
Now it was over, and he would add his 
present respect to his old memories. 
How characteristic of him! Truly, he 
had always been a charming, clever 
fellow. 

She bent down and picked up the silk 
sweater. She continued her packing. 
She both smiled and sighed. 


August, 1920,— 21 
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By Ned Hungerford 

THE woods at dawn, 
Before the dew 

Has dripped into the earth— 
This is the gladness 
In your eyes— 
The woods at night, 
When rain drops down 
Upon the fallen leaves— 


This is the sadness 
In your eyes— 


GHE loved an idealist, married an optimist and buried a pessimist. 


A BEAUTIFUL woman smiled at a young girl’s fiancé. The devil bit 
another nick in his pitchfork handle. 


LOVE my dear, is me in terms of you. 


GED 


HEN the devil leaves the house, Love sneezes and puts his feet i in a hot 


mustard bath. 


LOVE is the little Bolshevik of the emotions. Marriage is his Ellis Island. 
338 


IN YOUR EYES 
GED 
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PREMONITION 


By A. I. 


RS. DOUGLAS ANDERSON 
had a peculiar feeling about the 
neighbour next door. To term 

the sensation either fear or disgust 
would be an exaggeration, yet it sa- 
voured a little of both. In what way the 
impression of mystification had been 
given was elusive, for although some 
of the woman’s actions were unusual 
they did not furnish sufficient reason 
why Mrs. Anderson should concern 
herself. She had varied interests even 
though she was living in a small town. 
Anyway, she had lived in the city a suffi- 
cient number of years to acquire the 
indifference typical of the city bred. 

Mrs. Anderson had been a bit more 
sophisticated at the time of her mar- 
riage than the social circle in which the 
marriage had placed her would ap- 
prove. More sophisticated perhaps 
than Douglas Anderson himself might 
have cared to know. Therefore she did 
not tell him. Besides, she had decided 
to take the backward road of life, to 
east aside her acquired tastes and char- 
acteristics and resume those with which 
birth and early agony had endowed 
her. This was why she had deliberately 
closed her eyes to the slight heaviness 
of Douglas Anderson’s nature and clung 
to her determination to marry him. 

His money influenced her in an hon- 
est degree. She realized that she was 
more likely to make their marriage a 
success, to combat, with better chance 
of victory, any lingering desire for the 
foam and froth of life if she were placed 
in a position that made demands on her 
dignity as the wife of a solid citizen and 
leading business man of the town. 

Up te the present time, ter months 


Jenkins. 


after the wedding, she had met these de- 
mands admirably. Her reward was an 
increasing respect for her husband’s 
sterling qualities and a growing interest 
in his friends who had seemed, at first, 
well—a trifle amusing. 

She discovered that people in a small 
town were no longer out of touch with 
the world. Their automobiles ate up 
distances too readily to leave them long- 
ing when things worth while beckoned 
only three hours away. Actually the 
saw and heard more of the things wo 
while than many city people who were 
not obliged to make even the three-hour 
effort and so made none at all. 

To go back to the woman next door. 
Mrs. Anderson caught a glimpse of her 
this morning as she bustled about the 
downstairs rooms of her house, the win- 
dows of which had all been opened and 
the curtains pinned back preliminary to 
a ag cleaning. 

rs. Anderson had opened her own 
windows for the same purpose, prepar- 
ing for Mrs. Hobbs, who came twice a 
week to do the work that the regular 
maid considered outside her province. 
Mrs. Anderson always cordially agreed 
with those ladies of her ten months’ ac- 
quaintance who asserted that the help 
problem in a small town was even 
greater than in the city. She felt sure 
they must be right, so why explain that 
such difficulties had not been within the 
range of her experiences since hotel 
apartments are automatically attended 
to and cafés are open at all hours. 

Returning to the woman in the next 
house—the two smiled and nodded to 
each other across the lawn glistening in 
the early morning sun. e distance 
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between them was a little too great to 
span genteelly with the voice, — 
when they had never been introduced. 

By the way, why had they never been 
introduced ? the. neighbourly 
_ call, which Mrs. Anderson was justified 

in expecting, been withheld? Her 
memories of such things might be 
somewhat dimmed, but it seemed to her 
that the neighbourliness that she re- 
membered had included short, informal 
calls in the morning hours, an exchange 
of embroidery patterns and cake recipes, 
a hundred small tokens of interest and 
kindly feeling. Obviously she could not, 
as a newcomer, open negotiations for 
such pleasant intercourse, and just as 
obviously her neighbour did not intend 
to do so. 

The woman appeared to be in good 
standing with the “best” people. At 
least Mrs. Anderson had seen such rep- 
resentative women as Mrs. Potter and 
Mrs. Nichols bow to her on the street 
and noted the cordial response to her 
smile accorded by Mr. Hooper, the 
banker. Yet no one ever went to her 
house and no one invited her out. Mrs. 
Anderson never met her at any of the 
half dozen weekly teas, bridge parties, 
literary or musical afternoons. She did 
not even know her name. Of course 
that could be easily learned. Just a 
question dropped almost anywhere, a 
simple query put to her own husband, 
for Mrs. Anderson had seen Douglas 
raise his hat and pause an instant one 
morning when the woman was in her 
front yard, and though they apparent] 
exchanged no words, the smile wit 
which Mr. Anderson was favoured was 
peculiarly direct and significant even to 
a distant observer. There was also an 
odd hesitancy in Mr. Anderson’s man- 
ner at the time and the expression of 
his face was different from any his wife 
had ever noted there before. 

She was the only close neighbour, it 
chanced. Mr. Anderson, desiring space, 
had built his house on the edge of town 
and with the one exception, the pro 
erty near by was unimproved. The main 
highway to the city passed the door, but 
at a comfortable distance. A stretch of 
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lawn well shrubbed and bordered at the 
roadside with big maple trees gave se- 
clusion and protection from the noise. 

To revert to the neighbour. Had Mrs. 
Anderson ever seen her before they 
lived side by side? She thought not. 
The woman might have seen her, pos- 
sibly midst surroundings quite different 
from those in which she was to be found 
at the present time. The thought was 
not particularly disturbing. There was 
a comfortable certainty in Mrs. Ander- 
son’s mind that it made little difference 
how many of her husband’s acquaint- 
ances had previously known her by 
sight. The times and places when her 
mode of conduct might have failed to 
conform with village ideas of propriety 
had been judiciously chosen. Any in 
that company had been, of necessity, of 
it. Pretty secure was Mrs. Anderson, 
she meditated. 


II 


“T yust want to know can I go home 
to-night,” petitioned Nettie, the maid, 
thrusting her head in at the door, “I can 
get everything ready for breakfast be- 
fore I go an’-—” 

“The ’phone is ringing,” interrupted 
Mrs. Anderson, and Nettie’s head was 
withdrawn. It reappeared a moment 
later. 

“It’s Mr. Anderson and he wants to 
talk to you.” 

Mrs. Anderson responded promptly. 
Douglas did not like to be kept waiting. 

“Very well, dear. Certainly I will. 
Not this time, thank you just the same. 
All right—good-bye.” , 

Thus Mrs. Anderson in reply to a 
request that she pack her husband’s bag 
and have Albert call for him with the 
car right away, as he must make a trip 
to the city, and wouldn’t she like to go 
with him as he might be gone two or 
three days. 

Albert on the way, Mrs. Anderson 
was again reminded by Nettie that the 
question of a leave of absence still 
pended. 

“Yes, you may go,” consented Mrs. 
Anderson. “ Mr. Anderson will be away 
so you needn’t bother about breakfast.” 
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Nettie, with her own interests at 
heart, checked a suggestion that with 
Mr. Anderson, Albert and _ herself 
away, Mrs. Anderson would be left 
alone. Probably the missus didn’t mind 
anyway. She didn’t look like the scary 
kind. If she wanted her to, likely Mrs. 
Hobbs would stay. Mrs. Hobbs was 
on hand and hard at it. 

Mrs. Anderson strolled out and 
waited under one of the maples near 
the road to wave good-bye to her hus- 
band. She looked so pretty standing 
there that he could not pass with a fare- 
well no closer than a salute of the hand, 
and ordered Albert to stop. 

“Wish you were going,” he said as 
he edged her behind the tree out of 
sight of Albert and kissed her, to dis- 
cover that he had backed her into full 
view of Mrs. Hobbs, airing draperies 
on the front porch. 

“Never mind her,” comforted Mrs. 
Anderson. “I didn’t like to disappoint 
Mrs. Nichols, she has a bridge party 
this afternoon.” 

“Next time then,” declared Mr. An- 
derson fondly, working her around to 
a new angle, “ Good-bye.” 

He kissed her once more, this time 
with their sole neighbour as spectator, 
and blushing, hurried back to the car. 
Mrs. Anderson saw him lift his hat to 
the neighbour as he passed—saw her 
amused smile in response and noted 
again her peculiarly significant expres- 
sion. 

That evening Mrs. Anderson settled 
down to the enjoyment of a magazine, 
rather grateful for the peaceful silence 
of the house. Darkness came and she 
lit the piano lamp beside her. It cast a 
soft, golden glow within a small radius, 


leaving the farther reaches of the room p 


in shadows. 

When she tossed the magazine aside 
and looked at her wrist watch it was 
ten o’clock, the favourite bedtime of 
most of the villagers. A glance at the 
house next door showed the light al- 
ready transferred from the first floor 
to the second. 

Mrs. Anderson smiled a little to her- 
self, remembering that a few months 
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ago it would have been the hour for be- 
ginning, not ending, the evening. How 
would it seem to pass a night in the old 
way again? Had she been quite ready 
after all to say good-bye to that life? 
On had she, temporarily jaded, been 
frightened into a premature renuncia- 
tion—alarmed by the thought that, if 
she tarried too long, escape might be 
difficult or even impossible. 

Such misgivings seemed absurd now. 
She had rebounded so quickly, her 
strong body unimpaired, her youth still 
clamorous within her. However, she 
was not sorry she had played safe. If 
life was a bit slow at times she reso- 
lutely prodded her judgment into laying 
out for fresh approval the display of 
good reasons why speed is less desir- 
able as a steady gait than moderation. 

She took up a partly-embroidered 
scarf and began work on it. An hour 
later she heard a light step on the porch. 
Startled, she held her needle poised for 
a moment and listened, then courage- 
ously stepped to the French doors and 
pushed the drapery to one side. 

Her face almost touched the face of - 
aman. With a little cry she fell back, 
then laughed softly and opened the 
door. 

“Hello, Tom,” she said. 

In reply he cupped his hands, turned 
toward the road and shouted, 

“This is the place!” 

At the answering din Mrs. Anderson 
caught her breath in consternation. The 
decorous night was suddenly turned 
into an orgy of sound. Above the other 
voices she could hear Vi Westerlund’s, 
and Vi, with Chet Saunders, was the 
first to come into view. The pair 
wan executing a shimmy down the 
at 

“Thought you were hidden, didn’t 
you ?” Tom was mocking. “You haven’t 
given me my kiss yet.” . 

In spite of her resistance he corrected 
the alleged oversight. 

The wave of resentment that swept 
over her as his lips pressed hers re- 
vealed to Mrs. Anderson in a swift 
moment how far she had travelled on 


the backward road. 
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Evelyn Waters and Dick Day over- 
took and passed Vi and her partner, 
Evelyn rushing up and grabbing Mrs. 
Anderson in a tempestuous embrace. 

“ Hello, old dear, think you could get 
away from the old bunch?” she para- 
phrased Tom’s question. 

There was a third couple, and with 
shrieks of laughter and raillery not too 
delicately chosen, the entire company 
trooped up Douglas Anderson’s steps, 
Mrs. Anderson cast one despairing look 
toward the house next door. This, her 
inner consciousness told her, was the 
answer. This was the thing fate had 
been holding in store and of which intui- 
tion had warned her. Premonition, that 
uncanny, never-failing guide, had whis- 
pered that in the hands of this woman 
next door her destiny would sometime 
lie. The time had come and Mrs. An- 
derson had no doubt of the result. 

A whisper from those lips that always 
smiled so maddeningly, of a visit late at 
— from friends, evidently intimates, 
who were anything but a credit to 
Douglas Anderson’s wife—and this in 
Douglas Anderson’s absence! Lost, 
. then, the careful work of ten months, 
and worse by far, lost forever the op- 
portunity to win to the safe haven of 
respectability. 

With nervous haste Mrs. Anderson 
ushered her guests inside and closed the 
doors, though aware that closed doors 
could not muffle the boisterousness of 
Tom Austin’s crowd. 

“My word, how perfectly sweet!” 
shrilled Vi, pointing to the chair beside 
the reading lamp, draped with the bit 
of fancy work. 

“Charter member of the Fireside Sit- 
ters League,” chortled Dick. “ Where’s 
the deacon, Cleo?” 

Howls of derision met the reply that 
he had gone to the city. Tom pounded 
from the piano weird Oriental dahce 
music understood to be descriptive of 
Mr. Anderson’s pastime while away 
from home. 

“Tt’s a duck of a dump,” pronounced 
Evelyn, back from a tour of the hoyse, 
“reminds me of Pat’s.” 

“Remember how I swung you down 
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over the balcony one night at Pat’s, 
Cleo?” demanded Tom. 

Mrs. Anderson remembered. Half a 
dozen arms had been stretched out for 
her-and perched on masculine shoulders 
she had been taken on a triumphal 
march. Evenings were not spent quite 
that way among her present associates. 

“ And the night you and Vi hid in the 
fireplace to see what a stag party was 
like ?” 

“ And hear!” amended Vi, “ we were 
never the same afterward.” 

“That was because of the price we 
made you pay when we found you,” ex- 
plained Tom. “ Shall I tell ’em, Cleo?” 

“Go ahead,” permitted Vi with lan- 
guid indifference. 

But Tom’s gaze was fastened curi- 
ously on Mrs. Anderson’s face where, 
to his eyes, accustomed as they had 
long been to read the lights and 
shadows there, torment was ill con- 
cealed. He had been aware of the re- 
luctance of that compulsory kiss. 

At two o’clock Mrs. Anderson spread 
a buffet supper with weary apologies 
for its incompleteness. 

“We have the trimmings in the car,” 
Chet suggested, and a stampede fol- 
lowed. Only Mrs. Anderson and Tom 
remained behind. As the night was 
once more turned into tumult Mrs. An- 
derson dropped her head in her hands. 
Tom gazed at her with thoughtful eyes. | 
Indifferent to his observation she rose 
and crossed to the window. 

There was no light in the house next 
door—there wouldn’t be, of course, but 
a curtain stirred by fhe breeze showed 
a casement opened wide. Mrs. Ander- 
son could almost see the figure she was 
certain knelt beside it—could feel the 
eyes that searched, and sense the ears 
that heard. Tom had followed and now 
laid his hand on her arm. 

“T’m sorry, Cleo,” he apologized. “I 
had a hunch you wanted to cut us out. 
I was a bit sore but I had no business 
to do it. It won’t happen again.” 

“T think this oncé will be enough,” 
replied Mrs. Anderson, lifting a wan 
face that wore a smile tinged with bit- 
terness. 
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When Mrs. Anderson’s guests left at 
four o’clock, Tom did what he could to 
get them away quietly, but even higher 
than the voices of the men rose those 
of the three women, unmistakably thick 
and beyond control, the last morsel that 
the town would wish for rolling under 
its tongue. 


III 


Dovctas ANDERSON returned to his 
home the next day. 
“You look tired, didn’t you sleep 
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well?” he inquired with earnest anxiety 
of his pale, unsmiling wife. ; 

“Not very.” She hid her face against 
his €oat-sleeve and for a moment al- 
lowed herself the comfort of his shelter- 
ing arm, then drew away and faced her 
defeat. 

“Douglas, who is the woman next 
door? What is her name?” 

“Her name? Why, don’t you know 
her name? Don’t you know who she 
is? She’s Mrs. Soules. Haven’t you 
ever noticed how queer she looks? 
She’s deaf and dumb, you know.” 


FORESIGHT. 
By John Temple 


SHE listened as he talked. 


“T am rich,” he said. “If you marry me, my money, my motor cars, my 
yacht, my houses, everything will be yours.” 
“ Fine!” she exclaimed delightedly, then her brow clouded. 


“But what will you do?” she asked. 


ED 


THE most sublime force in life is hatred. To love is to surrender; to hate is 
to carry on. A man who hated dirt took the first bath. 


NOTHING is more charming than a pretty wife, but if you want real love, 
marry a plain girl with a broken heagt. 


E> 


[? was Delicia’s most hated rival who spread the story about her surpassing 


virtue and modesty. 


THE REASON 
By Dennison Varr 


HE was a man who seemed to thrive and wax on cosmetics. He was always 
buying skin lotions, and tooth washes, and shampoo oils. But his princi- 
pal obsession was hair tonic. Of this he used prodigious quantities, com- 
pounded of many varieties of ingredients, and differing from one another con- 
siderably in colour, odour and turbidity. In fact, all the brands he used 
had little in common save that they all contained about forty per cent. of 


alcohol. 


OH, PRAY SHE PLUCK NOT LIGHTLY! 
By A. Newberry Choyce 


“THERE is a lad in our village 
Whom you would care to see; 
As proud as any wild thing 
That leaps along the lea. 


Straight hair he has and clean eyes 
And lips to love a song, 

And fragrant by his heart’s track 
The dreams grow sweetly long. 


And from a neighbour threshold 
Or from a place you know, 
The small sure feet a maid has, 

Will find a path to go. 


Oh, pray she pluck not lightly 

_ _ Along his holy place! 
I would not have my lad lose ~ 
The God from out his face. 
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THE INEVITABLE EVE 


By Edith 


TANTON’S first impression on 
entering the apartment was of its 
emptiness, of its having hastily 

pulled itself together. There was a 
smell of closeness, not the usual frag- 
rance with which his cousin contrived 
to invest every habitat that held her for 
even the length of twelve hours. 

He looked about him scrutinizingly. 
Everything was in its place. Nothing 
served to explain that sense of un- 
familiarity which still slightly oppressed 


im. 

He felt for his cigarettes and lighted 
one. It was a long time since he had 
seen the Creightons. Nina had been 
consistently neglecting him for some 
months. Evidently she had felt no need 
for that “ mental stimulus ” which, she 
claimed, he yielded her. 

Matters other than intellectual had 
been absorbing her, from what he had 
heard. At such crises she treated their 
platonic alliance to the preoccupied in- 
difference which he, unreasonably, re- 
sented. But why, then, had he been 
abruptly summoned from the other end 
of town on a hot August night? What 
was she doing in town anyway at this 
time? 

On recognizing her voice over the 
telephone he had felt, for the first time, 
a faint annoyance mingling with his 
surprise. After all, it was so far and 
so hot! To be sure she made pleasant 
scenery. But he had innumerable, 
handier resources for decorating his 
landscape. And to have to listen to 
Arthur’s platitudes for a whole mid- 
summer’s evening! 

He frankly loathed Arthur. Com- 
placent, brainless, obese. It made him 
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almost dislike Nina to be obliged to 
think of her as the man’s wife. How 
could she have done it ? 

The maid who had let him in came 
back with a shaker of Martinis. He 
discovered, on tasting them, that they 
were his particular dry kind. Arthur 
had never had a hand in mixing them. 
He always succeeded in giving, even to 
a Martini, a soft, flabby taste. He took 
the crimp out of everything. 

The cocktails relaxed Stanton a bit. 
He stretched himself in a chair and 
looked out at the park lake. In the west 
somewhere the sun was presumably 
setting, for the water had caught the 
reflection. A subtle content spread in 
him. Was it the vermouth; was it a 
gradual, hardly yet admitted apprecia- 
tion that on this particular evening he 
was not to be subjected to the irritant 
of Creighton’s company ? 

So then the place had been closed? 
She was merely in town overnight, or 
something like. But why? What was 
she up to? His thin lips curled about 
the amber cigarette holder. Whatever 
her motives—and the powers defend 


that he should ever have to keep tab: — 


of them!—they two were booked for a 
leasant evening, one of their old, de- 
i htful, congenial evenings together. 
e brightened to the prospect. 
Nina was a charming woman. He 
was grateful for whatever chance had 
brought her to town. And he thanked 


‘God also that his part would involve 


nothing more strenuous than that of 
pawn. His main surety for this was 
that, all these years, he never had been 
featured. His relationship with Nina 
he considered about the most ideal pos- 
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sible. Nothing exigent or fatiguing. 
Friendship, simon-pure. What nice 
hours they had passed together! Ten 
years back he had begun retailing to 
her his various adventures, not from 
any need to confess, but for the sake 
of that listening look of humour and 
relish with which her face responded, 

What odd confessions she had made 
to him, too! He had never known a 
woman so little squeamish about the 
truth. There was no fact of others or 
herself—however sordid, however un- 
beautiful—which, once perceiving, she 
would decline to admit. Her , Aa 
look was not for nothing, that cold glint 
of acumen which never shifted in her 
large, sensual eyes.... Where the 
devil was she? 

She would come in and, of course, 
instantly draw out the two pins which 
were all that ever constrained her mag- 
nificent hair. This was a favourite 
trick of hers and, of her many gestures, 
the most puerile. Yet she never omitted 
it. 

She was vainer of her hair than of 
anything else. It was almost patho- 
logical, her positive compulsion to 
show it off, even to people like him, 
who had been thus indulged not less 
than a hundred times. He could visual- 
ize the long, apparently unpremeditated 
reach of her arms upward to accom- 
plish this manceuvre, on her face mean- 
while that foreign expression of intense 
infantile interest which was in such 
flagrant contrast to her general in- 
scrutability. For Nina was not in- 
fantile; she suggested, in no sense, the 
child. 

She was a singularly graceful 
woman: that way she had of raising 
her arms, of moving about. And her 
finesse for perfumes! No crudeness 
there! He had never known anyone 
who selected scents more surely, or 
assimilated them more completely. 
Within the radius of her presence one 
couldn’t, for all her vagaries, dislike 
her.... How long she kept one 
waiting! 

As he swallowed off his third cock- 
tail he got the tocsin of hef arrival, a 


singularly aggressive new scent. It 
upset his speculations. She appeared 
to him, after his long absence, 
as immoderately tall and thin and 
pale. 

“T hope you don’t mind having dinner 
with me alone,” she asked him. 
“ Arthur is at Lake Forest. I just came 
down for a couple of days.” 

“No, I don’t mind in the least; 
politeness forbids me to be more em- 
phatic; but how did you happen to re- 
member me ?” 

“I came down to see you.” She 
looked at him frankly with her probing, 
dense gaze. “I got to thinking about 
you one day last week. I wondered 
what you were doing. It’s so long since 
we've seen each other. What are you 
doing? The same ugly grind? y 
don’t you give up such things? You 
look seedy.” 

During dinner she retailed to him all 
sorts of gossip without the least malice 
and with her inimitable racy, slightly 
vulgar, sangfroid. There was no one 
like her to wring the humour from a 
situation down to the last vapour. His 
laugh broke out more and more often, 
that choked silent laugh of the 
academic man. It was as if he 
disliked committing even his amuse- 
ment to anything so didactic as 
expression. 

She was very beautiful to-night, for 
all her attenuation, which the lines of 
her gown only sought to emphasize. 
He blessed Arthur for being absent. 
But why, on this all too short respite— 
as it must seem to her—was she throw- 
ing away one whole evening on him? 
He couldn’t explain this point to him- 
self. He reverted to it when they were 
back in the library. 

“How did you come to ask me to- 
night ?” 

Above her lighted cigarette, her 
bland gray eyes shone out at him like 
two polar, remote stars. 

“I told you. I wanted to see you. 
You seemed to have forgotten me.” 

“TI shan’t forget you,” he said 
ae . “How could I? Aren’t we 
relat 
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“Yes, but so tenuously,” and an 
adorable stutter of amusement drowned 
her last word. 

He moved his chair nearer. 

“Nina, I ran into Scotty this after- 
noon.” 

“Did you?” Then, cryptically, 
“Scotty and I are off. Besides, I never 
liked him really. He has no sense of 
humour.” 

“What did you expect of an ex-polo 
player 

Nothing.” 

Her eyes seemed to have permanently 
settled on him in that unpardonable 
steadfastness, the temerity of which 
was one of her great attractions. They 
reminded him of a cat’s, not in any 
invidious sense, but physiologically. In 
the same manner, within their large 
green iris, the little black dart of a pupil 
seemed to shift about. They had 
grown very glossy and compact. He 
observed how the lids had been dark- 
ened and the eyelashes pencilled. This 
was a new trick. “ What did you mean, 
a minute ago, by saying you wouldn’t 
forget me?” 

“ That.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Oh, one doesn’t forget you. You're 
too entertaining.” 

Meanwhile he wondered what her 
game was, but didn’t greatly care. 

“Ts that my chief interest for you— 
entertainment ?” 

“ Yes, I think so. Or call it—friend- 
She sighed. “That’s what I was 
afraid of. 

“ Afraid of what?” He stiffened a 
little. 

“T don’t think I like being—an enter- 
tainment. I should prefer to be enter- 
tained.” 

“Well, don’t I do that for you ?” 

“ Besides,” ignoring this, “such a tie 
is so precarious. If you didn’t forget 
me, these last months, it’s only by a 
miracle. And I don’t like trusting to 
miracles.” 


She reached out her hand and laid | 


it whimsically on his knee. 
He took it and held it a moment, 
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blinking at it; then he firmly laid it 
back again. They both laughed. 

“What,” he inquired, “is the big 
idea 

She scowled a little, but with no ill- 
humour. 

“It isn’t big; rather call it circum- . 
scribed. I am curious to know why 
you've never made love to me. It has 
really quite worried me. The idea that 
I might be actually repulsive to you 
entered my head the other night. I 
couldn’t sleep. I decided to come to 
town and find out.” 

During this speech his whole form 
had grown rigid with unmistakable re- 
sentment. 

“ Did Scotty leave such a vacuum in 
your life,” he brought out brutally, 
“that you had to resort to me?” 

She refused to take offence. “ Damn 
Scotty!” 

He watched her stern, subtle face; he 
noticed that her breathing was strain- 
ing beneath the tight silk of her gown. 
Was it possible that she was serious? 

“Since we have something rather 
valid, I’d like to keep it, if it’s all the 
same to you.” 

“And that is?” Her voice could 
flood with insolence when she liked. 
One had no comeback against it. 

“Our friendship,” he offered it 
lamely, as if no very certain quantity. 
Indeed, in the last few moments, it had 
seemed to recede more and more into 
the region of the purely theoretical. 
“What’s the use of throwing it over, 
after ten years?” 

She didn’t answer him, but began to 
draw steadily at her cigarette. He 
watched the red tip as long as seemed 
practicable. Then he spoke. “ Well?” 

“Oh, all right. Only I wanted to 
know.” 

He was utterly bewildered. The 
situation seemed to have been saved, 
but whether by him or by her he 
couldn’t determine. What had hap- 
pened had been too swift for him. 

“Tt has always seemed to me so fan- 
tastic,” she was saying, “the way, those 
ten years, we’ve been going on. 

“Or haven't,” he amended. He was 
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by now as cool as she was, with an 
added hauteur of suspicion. 

She laughed softly. “It’s rather 
nice though. -We both have our cake 
and eat it. A kind of permanent feast. 
Well, it takes a philosopher to originate 
that kind of scheme. However, it’s 
very nice.” 

e rose. “I’m sure you agree with 
me that it’s really the best possible.” 
He held out his hand. 

Her own slid coolly into his, with no 
reminiscence of its former leaping out. 
Her look was bland .and steady. 
“ Good-night; we’ll have another feast 
before too long.” 

From his hand rose the scent which 
her touch invariably left. “Why do 
you use such devilish perfume?” he 
asked irritably. “I smell like a harem 
and I hardly touched your hand.” 

“T’m sorry.” Her eyes were very 
still and bright; in them the pupils 
seemed to be wheeling about again. 
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He felt, with a profound amazement, 
that he had begun to tremble. 

Inside his brain one word kept re- 
peating itself. Cake! What had she 
said about cake? Something about 
it and eating it, too... . 

“ After all, why not eat it?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

As his arms closed round her, the 
wheeling eyes grew still, the lids 
dropped. eing which, he instantly 
let go of her, in fact appeared almost 
to thrust her off from him. In another 
minute he had definitely made his 
exit. 

Once down in the vestibule he flicked 
the powder from his coat-sleeve with 
vindictive slaps. He was angry to the 
roots of his self-esteem. As he strode 
down the street there crossed his mind 
the inelegant phrase with which one 
man had described her: 

“ She’s the damndest woman I’ve ever 
known.” 


EVERY cynic has his sentimental moments and admits that there is one 
woman who is different. As always, he is wrong. 


GED 


WHEN a man praises his wife’s good sense it is a sign that he is going to tell 
her something that will give it an awful strain. 


THE chiéf difference between man and woman is that man hopes and woman 


remembers. 


GED 


O find a liar, look out of the nearest window, To find another, look into the 


- 


nearest mirror. 
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THE GIRL WHO ACCEPTED NO 
COMPROMISE 


By Oscar Lewis 


I 


E were feeling very well toward 
the world. Norwick’s dinner 


had been good, his cigars were 
excellent, and the view from _ his 
veranda was undeniably superior. The 
sunset had mellowed to a cool, limpid 
twilight. Below us Monterey bay lay 
like a sheet, its undulating surface un- 
broken. Only once or twice a year, 
Norwick assured us, could one see this 
glassy illusion. The Pacific out there, 
meddling old dowager, always stepped 
in after a few hours and put an end to 
it. She hated repose, the Pacific. He 
remembered once, though, when the 
bay had been thus for a solid week; 
without a ripple—as if someone had 
spilled a million barrels of oil upon its 
surface. That, added Norwick, regard- 
ing his cigar end, was back in 1913— 
during the summer when the New Eden 
colony was established. 

We others exchanged interested 
glances. 

During the seven years that had 
passed since that New Eden affair, none 
of us had heard Norwick mention the 
subject. There had been enough said 
at the time, to be sure, and for months 
after, by the newspapers and by others, 
and Norwick’s name had -been men- 
tioned as often as anyone’s. But from 
Norwick himself there had been no- 
thing but silence. 

as it possible now, we wondered, 
that Norwick was about to give us his 
version of the New Eden colony; clear 
up the secret of his own connection 


with it? That part, at least, had always 
been a mystery.. And the Matlin girl— 
surely she had never been adequately 
explained! We maintained a sympa- 
thetic, expectant silence. 

Norwick seemed in no great hurry to 
start. His eyes dwelt upon the bay’s 
surface. He leaned over and deposited 
the ash from his cigar in the tray upon 


the rail of the veranda, then resumed _. 


his study of the bay. He drew a deep 
breath; in anyone but Norwick it would - 
have been termed a sigh. When at last 
he started talking he plunged at once 
into the centre of things. 

“Even now, after seven years,” said 
he, “ I’m convinced that the idea behind 
the movement was sound, They were a 
group of fanatics, if you care to call 
them that; I'll not quarrel with you on 
that score. Certainly they were im- 
practical enough, and all of them, 
except one, lacked courage—except 
one, I say. There is no doubt that the 
Matlin girl was brave.” 

Norwick hesitated, then started on a 
new tack. 
“The entire group went at the thin 
wrong, of course; deliberately invite 
derision and ridicule. There was the 
name, for instance; the New Eden. 
What an opportunity for the newspaper 


humorists! And how little they made 
of the opportunity; not a single good 
wheeze, after all their sweating. They 


did much better work with me. I was 
the gull who backed the show; the hick 
who paid Pan while the counterfeit 
pagans danced. It must have been a 
good show—from the outside. Perhaps 
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you will be interested in hearing the 
truth about it; that is, so far as I can 


tell you. I hardly know where to begin, 
though.” 

“ Suppose,” said young Rogers, after 
a silence, “that you start with the—the 
Matlin girl.” His voice, we thought, 
seemed to be held under a slight 
tension. “I met her once, eight years 
ago, for half an hour. She impressed 
me—a lot. I can’t say that I’ve 
managed to forget her.” 

Norwick continued gazing at the bay. 

“She is not one,” said he, in a dis- 
passionate tone, “who is easily for- 
gotten. One knows her, even casually; 
she passes on, and a month later one 
still has a sharp impression of her. A 
year passes—eight years, and it’s the 
same. There’s something almost terri- 
fying about the permanence of her in- 

uence. And it’s not easily explained. 
She was not one of those women with 
blatant, ‘ powerful personalities, you'll 
admit that, Rogers?” 

“ She,” said Rogers, “ was like a child. 
One couldn’t possibly think of her as 
mature; casting her first ballot—that 
sort of thing. She seemed to have a 
sort of permanent hold on youth; like a 
goddess. Her face—” Young Rogers 
broke off abruptly, regarding us with 
some embarrassment. “ Anyhow, she 
was a deucedly good-looking girl!” 

Norwick didn’t join in the smile that 
swept around the circle. His eyes re- 
mained dwelling upon the bay. That 
unruffled sheet of water seemed to fas- 
cinate him. 

“T’ve told you,” he continued, “ of the 
time the bay here was smooth for a 
week. Seven full days and not a yard 
of broken water to be seen from end to 
end. It was during those seven days 
that the New Eden colony went to 
smash; broke into a thousand pieces. 
Gavin Wendell, the High Prophet, you 
remember, told the newspapers that it 
was a mere temporary suspension. He 
knew better; the thing was dead—there 
was not the remotest possibility of ever 
re-establishing it. That High Prophet 
business was another mistake; if Wen- 
dell had been called what he really was, 
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the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees— But let that pass. 

“The thing, I say, was dead, because 
the motive ) to behind it was gone. 
If you will look into the history of these 
freak cults you will learn some inter- 
esting things. Some day we will have 
this subject properly treated—if I have 
to write the book myself! For one 
thing, there’s a dominant personality 
behind each movement; when it is re- 
moved the thing drops like an inverted 
kite. Dowie, Brigham Young, Mrs. 
Eddy, Bryanism—extend the list as far 
as you will. But somewhere in it you 
will have to include Morgan Matlin.” 

“It strikes me as appropriate, some- 
how—that name Morgan,” said Rogers. 
“Tt always has.” 

“ Perhaps you have never heard,” an- 
swered Norwick, “that her grandfather 
was the scientist who carried on the 
cholera investigations a number of 
years ago. Morgan’s definite media, 
you know. He was decorated for it in 
Vienna in 1906, and died there later. 
Her father taught economics in some 
university in the South; became ad- 
dicted to the current brand of radicalism 
—Socialism, I believe it was—and was 
hurled out by the regents. He edited 
Labour papers, ran for governor, and 
left finally, I think, for Trinidad to enrol 
the asphalt diggers in the One Big 
Union. Persons who knew him say 
that he was a wonderfully likeable chap. 
The girl Morgan, I remember, used to 
speak of him with a sort of affectionate 
tolerance. I think she was never quite 
able to forgive his conservatism. 

“That gives a hint of the girl’s doc- 
trine. Later she changed it somewhat, 
as we shall see. But at no time did she 
overcome her abhorrence of half-way 
measures. No patching up of existing 
systems (that word ‘ systems’!) would 
do; sweep it all away and start again 
from the beginning. Adam and Eve, 
she used to say, had started in an ideal 
world—what an opportunity! And 
the reason they had made a mess of 
things was merely that they lacked back- 

round. To-day, with a record of six 
thousand years of blunders behind, the 
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New Eden could be a thing of perma- 
nence. Well, cults have been founded 
on léss logical grounds. 

“T was not here the summer the col- 
ony was started. When I returned in 
the fall the thing was already function- 
ing. The land—they had two hundred 
acres, extending north from that second 
point—had been negotiated for through 
my agent. They had rented it for a year 
with the option of buying. 

“The day after I returned the agent 
called here and cleared himself of any 
connection with the matter; he had 
thought it was to be a mere agricultural 
venture; had no idea of its real charac- 
ter,and soon. He was afraid, though, 
that I would have trouble getting them 
off; their lease was legal enough— 
which, he said, was a shame, for, if the 
newspapers were to be believed, aston- 
ishing things were going on. . . . 

“I assured him that I had no inten- 
tion of interfering. I let the matter 
rest for a few weeks, skipped most of 
the newspaper talk, and half the time 
was not even conscious that they were 
in the vicinity. They showed no dis- 
position to disturb me. I may in time 
have forgotten their existence entirely 
had I not resumed an old practice of 
mine, that of riding on the beach for an 
hour before breakfast in the mornings. 

“Tt was in this way that.I first met 
the Matlin girl. We passed down there 
on the beach. She was walking along 
slowly, near the water’s edge. 

“She turned about as I came opposite 
and waved her hand; called good morn- 
ing. It was all very natural and unaf- 
fected. On my way back a quarter of 
an hour later she beckoned me to stop. 
She had found a shell, a thing of rather 
peculiar design. I told her what I 
could about it. It interested her, just as 
most things did, and when I mentioned 
my collection she was eager to see it. 
She had seen the Monaco collection; 
showed an intelligent familiarity with 
it; had even heard of my own. Imagine 
that in a twenty-year-old girl! There 
is no great mystery about her influence; 
she was merely thoroughbred, a higher 
development, intrinsically superior. 


“The following afternoon she ap- 
peared and we spent two hours over my 
specimen cases, and a day or so later, 
at her invitation, I visited the colony. 

“Tt is unnecessary to say that the girl 
from the first moment made a sharp 
impression on me. I was frankly under 
the spell of that remarkable something 
in her personality. Our friendship be- 
gan then and lasted throughout the two 
months that the colony remained in 
existence. Eight weeks. They were— 
well, among the most interesting of m 
lifetime. [I’ve not spoken of it until 
to-day.” 


II 


Norwicx relaxed again into his chair 
and smoked for a moment in silence. 

“T had known her two weeks when 
the—misfortune had its first begin- 
nings, though, of course, I didn’t realize 
it then, or she either, perhaps, until 
weeks later. It is useless to try to look 
ahead in such matters. I have no doubt 
that it was inevitable from the first; in 
so far as anything may be said to be 
inevitable. She had a favourite retreat; 
you can see it from here, dimly, on that 
second headland, the little cleft near the 
top. It is completely secluded; one 
looks straight out to sea between two 
gnarled cypresses. 

“We had sat there perhaps for an 
hour on that afternoon, for the most 
part without speech; she was not a 
great talker. Suddenly the winds, the 
dependable summer trades, stopped. 
They simply ceased; there was not a 
breath of air, not a zephyr. The silence 
was almost startling; we looked at each 
other. Then in a moment, very dis- 
tinctly, from somewhere below we heard 
the sound of a baby crying, a querulous, 
long-drawn squall. It was an angry, 
spiteful sound. The wind shut down 
again and in a moment the familiar roar 
of the trees was with us once more. 

“That crying infant? Well, it was in 
a squatter’s house at the foot of the 
headland; a Cretian shrimp fisherman. 
It was a mere shack; I’ve since had it 
wiped out, every stick. It was surpris- 
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ing, the look of irritation that appeared 
on the Matlin girl’s face at the sound 
of that crying child. She grimaced 
with distaste; her fastidious hands 
clasped about her knees, her lips pursed. 
Then almost brusquely she revived the 
conversation. In five minutes she was 
laughing; her eager, stirring self 
again. 

“TI have told you that she was un- 
usual; in some basic way she was 
superior. That moment of irritation, 
that ruffling of her healthy serenity, re- 
mained in my mind, an incongruous 
touch. She herself referred to it, 
indirectly, as we climbed down again 
from the headland. 

“*T heard it yesterday,’ she said cas- 
ually, ‘for an hour. There was no wind. 
That wailing seemed—continuous,’ 

' “*These Cretians,’ I said. ‘ How they 
raise their young I don’t know. How 
one in a thousand lives—’ 

“ She had no reply; no shadow of in- 
terest in the subject. Uplift, that melan- 
choly diversion, was a blank page to 
her. She did not scorn the lower 
orders; to her they simply did not exist 
within her horizon. 

“The very fact that she had allowed 
herself even to become aware of the 
child was an incongruity. In her eyes 
it was a weakness. You see, she had 
deliberately built walls about herself; 
all of us do that, I suppose, to some ex- 
tent. But hers were firm, inelastic. She 
took life too intensely, that was her 
trouble. And in order to live she had 
built her walls. Positively, she had shut 
out whole sections of life; denied its 
existence. 

“And there was this sick baby, its 
strident wail forcing itself upon her 
irritated consciousness. There was 
something ruthless about that attack 
upon her complacency; something re- 
lentless and brutal. Not for a moment 
was the issue in doubt from the begin- 
ning. 

“ She continued to go each day to her 
retreat on the Point. .To have stayed 
away, to have gone elsewhere, would 
have been an admission of defeat. 

“(Can you imagine a more preposter- 
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ous situation? The girl prisoning her- 
self there each day as an only means of 
retaining her complete liberty. I have 
said that she accepted no half-way 
measures; no compromise. She had 
created her horizon, that which lay 
beyond was not mefely of no import- 
ance. She went beyond that; it did not 
exist for her, it simply was not. And 
day after day she went to the Point. It 
seemed to me that there was something 
stupendous about that battle. 

“T have told you of the week of com- 
plete silence that settled upon the bay. 
‘There was not a ripple upon its sur- 
face. It was a calm; the wind had 
stopped. You know, we are unaccus- 
tomed to silences here upon the bay, and 
it grew oppressive. It is useless to sa 
that the Matlin girl was not brave. 
have wondered since if I should not 
have resorted to force; kidnapped her 
in the old high-handed fashion and 
locked her away until she could take a 
‘rational view of existing things. In- 
stead I argued with her. 

“You can drive no bargain with 
Life,’ I said, descending to platitudes. 
‘She is much too jealous a mistress. 
You cannot. accept her with reserva- 
tions; she sees to that. Sooner or later 
you accept all of her.’ . 

“The baby down on the beach wailed 
querulously, seconding my arguments. 
It was appalling the hold that preposter- 
ous child had on life. There was no one 
who wished it to live. Its mother was 
dead; its father, out on the bay with his 
nets, had to row in at midday to give it 
the food from which it derived strength 
to continue its scornful challenge 
throughout the afternoon. The aston- 
ishing, superb arrogance of it! 

“And up above, the Matlin girl sat 
looking out to sea. The air was so mo- 
tionless, so clear, that the strident cries 
might have come from a spot but a- 
dozen feet distant. Not by a word, a 
gesture, by no shade of her expression 
did she admit it was there. To have 
recognized the palpable fact of the baby 
would have meant capitulation; a. 
swinging open of the gates to the whole 
sordid, shut-out pageant. I must re- 
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peat again that there was no com- 
promise in her. 

“That breathless week was slow in 
passing. The heat grew very notice- 
able; in the afternoons it was downright 
oppressive. That was because there was 
no wind. Rogers here has said that 
Morgan Matlin was like a child. She 
had that quality; it was noticeable then 
—the puzzled air of a perplexed child 
amon unnoticing, self-centred stran- 
gers. I have sat with her through entire 
afternoons watching the same flat sheet 
of water and heard the quiet rent by 
those interminable, arrogant cries. It 
was not like witnessing a battle; I felt 
rather the ashamed feeling which must 
come to one who is present at an execu- 
tion. There was no conversation; I am 
certain that most of the time she was 
unaware of my presence.” 

Norwick paused and suddenly leaned 
— and nodded out across the 

ay. 
“See,” he said, “over there to the 
south-west. Look carefully—the wind 
is coming back.” 

We could see a distant slight agita- 


tion upon the bay’s surface; a minute 


dimming of its mirrored smoothness. 
This tiny opaque spot travelled north- 
ward, widening in area, destroying our 
illusion of a glass bay. 

“The calms seldom last more than a 


few hours,” said Norwick. “In a mo- 
ment now we shall have a breeze. It 
will freshen the atmosphere.” 

We sat for a time without speech. 
Rogers shifted in his chair; cleared his 
throat impatiently’ 

“You can see,” resumed Norwick, 
“that it was not an even fight. It was 
not a fair fight. From the beginning 
the end was obvious. I have said that 
the Matlin girl was not one to make a 
bargain ‘with her own convictions. 
When her decision was made at last, I 
am sure she did not hesitate five min- 
utes. She entered into the task almost 
with enthusiasm; within a dozen hours 
she was gone, had bundled the child 
north, to the bay region, where the 
nights were cooler. 

“The child, you see, either was none 
of her business, or it was very much 
her business. The word compromise 
had no meaning to her. The fact that 
she married its father was a natural in- 
cidental. She had a logical mind, and 
a great deal of courage.” 

The heralded breeze reached us and 
set up a rustling among the branches 
of the pines. 

Norwick relaxed in his chair, greet- 
ing it with an air of relief. 

“ We have these periods of calm each 
summer,” he said. “They seldom last 
more than a few hours.” 


THE PENALTY 


By Harold Crawford Stearns 


SAID: I will not turn to love 
Till I am wise and old, 
For youth must play philanderer 
With quips and cranks and gold. 


The years were kind; love hovered near, 
A dainty, tempting prize, 

But when at last I looked at her 
I could not find her eyes. 


August, 1920, —22 
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HABIT 
By T. F. Mitchell 


HE was a sharpshooter. His wife stood on the stage with the glass ball 
on her head. He remembered how dreadfully he was afraid of her. He 
thought of all the nagging years, the years she had made a burden to him. 
He thought how intolerable she had been to him. How easy it would be to 
aim a little low, he figured. An accident, everybody would say. Slowly he 
raised the rifle to his shoulder. There was a sharp report and a shout from 
the audience as the glass ball shattered, 


FATE 
By Le Baron Cooke - 


HE went out into the big spaces, 
Espousing new causes, 
Discovering freer forms, 

And prophesying the establishment 
Of unaccepted truths. 

“A Poet of Protest!” 

The world proclaimed, 

And gave him its bay 

For his achievements. 


But one day he died 

(Just after he had completed 

A mighty poem, 

A revolt against mediocrity). 

And they carried him back 

To a sordid little mill town, 

His birthplace, 

And buried him with Masonic honours 
In the graveyard of his people. 


HE only reall ceful marriage i 
T of “a aie wii triage is the one in which both parties are afraid 
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MAMIE CARPENTER 


By Thyra Samter Winslow 


I 


ILLERSVILLE, Missouri, was 
the usual small town. It boasted, 
according to the Millersville 

Eagle and the annual leaflet of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a population 
of twenty thousand souls. There 
were, perhaps, ten thousand actual 
human beings in Millersville, includ- 
ing the farmers within a radius of 
five miles, the few Italians and Slavs 
down near the railroad tracks, and the 
negroes. 

Millersville’s Main Street extended 
nearly the full length of the town, 
footed by the Sulpulpa River and the 
Union Depot, and headed by the Brick 
Church. On. Main Street were the 
Grand Hotel—five stories high; the 
Bon Marché and the New York Store, 
whose buyers went to New York—or 
anyhow Chicago—twice each. year; the 
Busy Bee, candy fresh every day, al- 
ways two kinds of ice cream, with mar- 
ble topped’ tables in the back half of it 
for sodas and ice creams; an assortment 
of drug stores and cigar stores; gara- 
ges, still carrying the outward sem- 
blance of the stables from which the 
had sprung; “ gents’ furnishings,” wit 
clerks who copied, in their fashion, the 
styles in the men’s clothing advertise- 


_ ments, always standing near the doors 


where they could most easily ogle the 
feminine passerby; groceries display- 
ing the season’s best potatoes and 


onions, with sawdust floors and clerks 


in white aprons and pencils behind their 
ears; and two furniture stores with 
windows brimming with golden oak 
rockers. 


On either side of Main Street, the. 


streets stretched out in a _ regular 
checkerboard, the first blocks of them 
devoted to the lesser business establish- 
ments that had overflowed Main Street, 
and the remaining blocks given over 
to residences. The majority of these 
streets, a few blocks out, were full of 
neat houses—old houses with mansard 
roofs and cupolas; new houses in atro- 
cious, too-low bungalow effects, with 
awful, protruding roofs; simple white 
cottages, each with its green lawn and 
over half with a red swing in front and 
a small, one-car garage in back. Then 
came a turning into tumbledown negro 
quarters of the homes of the neighbour- 
hood “ white trash.” 

There was a difference in streets, too. 
Up near the Brick Church the streets 
were respectable for all their length, the 
houses were bigger, and the lawns were 
better cared for. Maple Street, the last 
to enter Main, was the best of all, turn- 
ing into Maple Road, later on, when it 
became even more select until, when 
it reached Burton Addition—the old 
Burton farm—it burst forth into a 
spasm of country homes, a dozen of 
them, with pretentiously landscaped 
“ grounds.” 

ch house showed an attempt at 
= in architecture. Some aped 
outhern Colonial, with white clap- 
boards or brick; others aimed at Eng- 
lish styles, with stucco or half-timber. 
Each house, too, had a_ peculiar, 
inappropriate and ineffectual name; 
“The Elms,” “The Lonesome Pine,” 
“Pleasure,” “Crestwood,” “ Hilltop.” 
Miss Drewsy, of the Millersville Eagle, 
whose rich cousins, the Horns, lived in 
Maple Street, which gave her social 
standing, mentioned the names of these 
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houses in her society column whenever 
possible. 

On the other side of town, toward 
Union Station and the river, the streets 
became gradually less pleasing and less 
important, until, when one reached Gil- 
len Row, the neat houses had given way 
to gray ramshackle affairs, a bit tipsy 
as to roof or wall or chimney, with a 
porch awry, a baluster missing and an 
occasional broken window patched with 
papers or rags. These houses were 
surrounded by gray lawns tufted with 
weeds, and around them were unpainted 
picket fences with half of the pickets 
missing. 

Mamie Carpenter lived in Gillen Row, 
in the least pleasing block of it. Her 
home was a one-story cottage which 
had, in its adolescence, showed the 
spruce yellow and white of a poached 
egg, but in its senility one could barely 
see the remains of this glory. The 
porch which ran across the front 
sagged. One of the posts was missing. 
The bottom of the three steps leading 
up to the porch was loose, the wood 
breaking into long brown slivers under 
one’s foot. One went directly from the 
unevenly-floored porch, which held two 
once-green rockers and a bench of 
slatted wood, into the living room, 
papered in what had formerly been gold 
and green but was now a more fortu- 
nate, though dirty, tan. 

The living room held a figured red 
rug, a table and half a dozen unmatched 
chairs, mostly rockers, of uncertain 
wood and construction. Back of this 
was the dining room, with a table and 
four chairs and a huge, golden oak, 
mirrored sideboard. Next came a nar- 
row hallway, leading on one side to a 
dark green kitchen, and, on the other 
to the small and incomplete bath. Be- 
yond were the two bedrooms, one occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, who 
slept in a large bed of yellow wood, 
with high head and foot board, new 
when they were married twenty-two 

ears before, and the other, with its 
iron and brass bed and rickety dresser 
of imitation mahogany, occupied by 
their daughter Mamie. 


II 


Mamie CARPENTER was twenty-one. 
She could have passed for eighteen; she 
knew it and, when meeting new ac- 
quaintances, she often did. She was 
small and had blonde hair, not white 
and faded-looking, but real blonde, 
which needed only an occasional touch- 
ing up with peroxide to be a lovely, 
gleaming mass of gold. Her hair was 
not especially thick nor long, but it 
waved naturally and Mamie had ac- 
quired the knack of doing it high on 
her head so that it looked pleasantly 
mussed and fresh. 

Her nose was short and well chiselled. 
Her eyes were round and blue and she 
pencilled them just a little, which gave 
the necessary accent. Her mouth was 
perhaps a bit too full, but her com- 
plexion was creamy and her cheeks 
pleasantly pink and plump. She had 
learned that if you can’t afford many 
clothes, it’s better to stick to plain things 
—if your figure is good enough. 
Mamie’s figure was trim and softly 
curved, with a roundness that hinted of 
fat at thirty. 

Mamie clerked at the Busy Bee candy 
store. She had left school in her second 
year of High School when, after a 
series of small accidents at the yards, 
her father, a “railroad man,” found 
himself more frequently out of work 
than usual. 

She had become tired of school, any- 
how, but had kept on going until then, 
partly out of habit and partly because 
she felt superior to her parents and her 
neighbours and wanted the further su- 
periority of a higher education. Her 
mother could do nothing but house- 
work, and that but poorly, and would 
not consider the indignity of doing 
menial labour for others, so Mamie, not 
knowing where to turn at first, and 
being untrained, went into the overall 
factory, one of Millersville’s few indus- 
tries. She found the work monotonous 
and disagreeable. A doctor’s reception 
room and a cashier’s cage next claimed 
her in turn. Both bored her, 
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Then she heard that the Busy Bee 
was enlarging the store and wanted 
pretty saleswomen. Mamie knew she 
was pretty. She applied for and got the 
job and had been there ever since. 

amie daily disproved the theories 
that, if you give a girl enough candy to 
eat she soon tires of it, that candy-shop 
girls do not care for sweets, and that 
sugar ruins the complexion. She nib- 
bled at chocolates at intervals all day 
long, and, except that perhaps her 
cheeks were a bit pinker, her hair a 
trifle more blonde, she remained just 
the same. 

To the mere buyer of candy, Mamie 
was one of the pretty, polite little girls 
in big white aprons who waited on you 
at the Busy Bee. To her acquaintances 
and the dwellers in Gillen Row she was 
old Joe Carpenter’s girl, a reproach in 
itself—rather a wild piece. To Millers- 
ville, socially, she was, of course, noth- 
ing at all. She did not exist to Millers- 
ville’s smartest circle except as a pur- 
veyor of sweets. She was below even 
the least important members of the 
church societies, who occasionally got 
into the end paragraphs in Miss 
Drewsy’s society column. 

Mamie knew how Millersville felt 
about her, and her liking for Millers- 
ville was shaped accordingly. She es- 
pecially disliked the “ society girls,” the 
ones who lived in Maple Road, because 
they had good times and did the sort of 
things she would like to have done. 
They could flirt and not get talked 
about. The girls in the Busy Bee 
looked up to them, whispered about 
them when they came in. 

The rest of Millersville Mamie didn’t 
mind, but she despised those girls with 
a keen, sharp, unbelievable hate. She 
was better-looking than any of them. 
She knew that. Society? Good blood? 
Family? What did they mean, in Mil- 
lersville ? 

Mamie scorned Millersville’s social 
pretensions. She knew that in some 
cities, London and New York, maybe, 
there was society, real people with gen- 


- erations of good blood back of them, 
’ and money and breeding. People like 


that Mamie could look up to. But she 
knew Millersville. In Millersville, what 
did society amount to? A joke; that’s 
what it was. No one there really came 
to anything, did ‘anything. 

The Elwood Simpsons, the leaders 
of Millersville society—look at them! 
There was a little grave in Oakdale 
Cemetery that Mamie knew all about— 
and it was closely connected with the 
girlhood of Mrs. Elwood Simpson—and 
there were other babies who did not die, 
but who arrived at equally inopportune 
times. The Coakleys were one of Mil- 
lersville’s oldest and best families—and 
Frank Coakley’s half-brother spent 
most of his time in jail, and his other 
half-brother, Bill, was half-witted, went 


around with his tongue hanging out 


and saying silly things. The Binghams 
—ugh—they had to get their servants 
out of town, and, sometimes at the last 
minute had to break engagements be- 
cause someone in their third floor would 
cry and scream—their oldest daughter, 
some said it was. 

Mamie knew other .things about Mil- 
lersville society. The rich Ruckers made 
their money getting land away from 
ignorant farmers. The Bilcamps made 
theirs selling fake oil stocks in Ohla- 
homa. There was some sort of a mis- 
run bank in the Grantly family. It 
wouldn’t do too closely to look into the 
histories of any of them. Yet the 
were “ society ” and had a Country Clu 
—and lots of good times. 

Mamie knew she was as good as any 
of them—better than most. Her family 
had moved to Millersville from Lex- 
ington when she was thirteen. Her 
father had got into some sort of a 
scrape over a woman—or a girl—she 
had never known much about it, but 
anyhow, it was enough to make them 
move. Of course the news of it had 
seeped to Millersville, made the Car- 
penters a bit more outcast than the 
would have been, though they wouldn’t 
have been anything, in any case, with- 
out money or connections. 

Coming to Millersville hadn’t made 
any difference to Mamie. The new 
house was just as unpleasant as the old. 
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She had had just as good a time playin 
with the boys of the 
catching on wagons for rides, in Mil- 
lersville as in Lexington, She had liked 
Millersville all right. She had gone to 
school rather unevenly, staying at 
home for frequent imaginary ills. But 
a sense of herself had kept her in 
school beyond the age of most of her 
friends. 

It was in High School that she had 
first felt the social barriers of Millers- 
ville—and she had sneered at them even 
as they hurt her. The teachers had all 
been partial to the two stupid Redding 
girls, pale-haired, fat and awkward, be- 
cause Samuel Redding was president of 
the school board. Their essays had been 
praised and read aloud in the class. 
Mamie had known that hers were quite 
as good and that she was just as clever 
—and much prettier. But nobody had 
ever praised or noticed her. 

On Friday nights there had been par- 
ties, which “the crowd ” attended. Dur- 
ing the week, eating her lunches in the 
school lunch-room, echoes of the 
glories of the parties had reached her— 
how Marion Smith had let Harold 
Frederickson put his arm around her, 
how much salad Louis Bingham had 
eaten. There had been clubs at school, 
intimate things with secrets and pins 
and bows of coloured ribbon; there had 
been cryptic jokes handed from one 
member of the selected set to another, 
to be referred to, giggled over. But 
Mamie had been out of it all. 

There had been other sets, less de- 
sirable, the church societies, smaller, 
less exclusive organizations. Mamie 
had not been welcomed to these, either, 
though by a great effort the daughter 
of old Joe Carpenter might have 
attained the least of them. She had not 
wanted to belong. She had not wanted 
to go with the “ society set” of her age, 
either. It had been more than that. She 
had wanted them to want her. But her 
father, a ne’er-do-well, had been run out 
of Lexington, her mother was a slovenly 
woman with wispy hair, and her home 
was a gray shamble in Gillen Row. 

So Mamie, as she grew up, did not 
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improve her social position. She re- 
mained old Joe Carpenter’s girl, from 
Gillen Row. 


III 


Burt if society did not recognize Ma- 
mie, the masculine element of it did, in 
a hidden, stealthy way. 

Even when she had gone to High 
School the most desirable boys had of- 
fered her—secretly—invitations, moon- 
light drives—the best people of Millers- 
ville did not allow their daughters to - 
drive after sundown with masculine es- 
corts—and other forbidden pleasures. 
When she was younger Mamie accepted 
these invitations, but when she grew 
older and came to the Busy Bee to 
work, she learned how unpleasant they 
could be. Gradually, the men had 


ceased bothering about her. After all, 


she was only old Carpenter’s daughter 
and not a good sport—no pep to her. 

In the Busy Bee, too, had come invi- 
tations from the commercial travellers 
who hung around the Grand Hotel. 
Mamie accepted them for a while. She 
wanted a good time. She flirted and 
laughed, went for walks and drives. But 
finally she stopped going with the 
travelling men—refused their invitations 
altogether. She didn’t know why— 
just no fun any more, nothing to it. 

Not that these refusals helped her 
reputation in Millersville. A girl as 
pretty as Mamie and coming from such 
a neighbourhood as Gillen Row and 
with Joe Carpenter as a father had no 
reputation to lose. 

But when she quit “running around” 
it left her pretty much alone. She even 
refused the invitations of the girls who 
worked with her at the Busy Bee. Their 
homes were neater than hers. She 
couldn’t return their invitations. Any- 
how, she didn’t care anything about 
them. Their beaux, decent clerks, an- 
noyed her. Occasionally, lately, she had 
allowed Will Remmers, of the New 
York Store, to take her to some of Mil- 
lersville’s infrequent theatrical perform- 
ances. She didn’t care for Will Rem- 
mers, a stupid fellow who thought he 
was doing her a favour, but, at least, he 
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was decent—someone to go with. She 
didn’t care for anyone especially. She 
had learned a lot about men, being 
pretty and meeting them since she was 
sixteen. 

Mamie had tried to think of some way 
to get out of Millersville, but she never 
went far enough to plan anything defi- 
nitely. The home in Gillen Row took 
all of her money; she could barely keep 
out enough to dress decently. She saw 
no future by the route of the drummers 
of the Grand Hotel. She had no profes- 
sion or training. Really, she didn’t dis- 
like being in Millersville. If she could 
have been one of the society set she felt 
she would have liked it very well indeed. 
It was just her position that annoyed 
her—having nothing, no pretty things, 
being nothing—when girls like the 
Reddings had so much. 

The Reddings especially annoyed 
Mamie. 

There were two Redding girls: So- 
phie, the older, rather fat and white 
with colourless hair, and Esther, a bit 
more presentable, but a trifle more stu- 
pid, if anything. The Redding girls gig- 
gled, holding their heads on one side. 
Theytossedtheirlightcurls. Theysnug- 
gled up to their young men. They were 
always coming into the Busy Bee, the 
head of a little group, laughing and chat- 
ting, selecting tables with great care, or- 
dering elaborate sundaes or sodas. They 
always had new little tricks, new clothes. 
If they recognized Mamie as one of 


their old schoolmates, they gavenosign.. 


They had each had a year at the Craig 
School, a second-rate boarding school 
that New York maintained for rich 
Westerners, and likedto forget that they 
had ever attended any other institution. 
When Marlin Embury came into the 
Busy Bee to make a purchase, Mamie 
might have paid no attention to him at 
all if Rosie Martin hadn’t nudged her. 
“That’s William E. Embury’s son,” 
she said. “ He’s back in town. Do you 
know him? I read in the Eagle he’s 
gone in with his father in the business. 
He goes with Sophie Redding. They say 
he is going to marry her, though they 
haven’t announced the engagement.” 
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Mamie looked at Embury and liked 
him. That nicé-looking fellow—for So- 
phie Redding! Not nearly as handsome . 
as the man who had played in the stock 
company in Millersville the month be- 
fore, but not bad-looking—didn’t com- 
pare with Wallace Reid or Francis X. 
Bushman, but then they were only on 
the screen—pictures as far as she was 
concerned, and married—she’d read 
that in a magazine—and Embury was 
right here. 

She knew who Embury was, had seen 
him, years ago, before he went away to 
college, had sort of kept track of him 
through the papers. She had read, 
several months before, that he was back 
in Millersville, after two years as 
manager of some of his father’s oil 
wells in Oklahoma. 

And now he was going with Sophie 
Redding! Good-looking and rich—the 
only son of rich parents—and Sophie 
Redding would get him! He had a good 
face, was young, couldn’t be more than 
twenty-four. That young kind is easy 
—falls for anything. amie knew 
that. He had gone to a boys’ pre- 
paratory school, then to a college that 
was not co-educational, then two years 
in a little town. Why—he didn’t know 
anything about girls. He’d be easy 
even for Sophie Redding to capture— 
Sophie, with her home, “ Crestwood,” 
out in Maple Road, her father gray- 
haired and pompous, and her mother, 
fat and smiling—always giving parties 
—good times. 

No wonder Sophie could get him, 
even if she was fat and white and silly! 
Sophie had everything. What chance 
had she against Sophie? 

Until then it hadn’t occurred to 
Mamie that she was entitled to a chance 
—that there was even the possibility of 
her and Sophie having aims in the same 
direction. And yet— 

She looked at Embury. 

He had bought a huge box of candy. 
It was being wrapped up for him. He 
was a nice boy with sleek black hair, 
not especially tall, but then she herself 
was small and didn’t like tall men. He 
had nice shoulders, a slim figure, a good 
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head. Just a boy. Fat Sophie Red- 
ding, with her pale eyes and giggles— 
why, she knew she was prettier, smarter 
than Sophie! And yet—Sophie—! 
Why not do something about it? Do 
something? Get Embury? Why not? 
Wasn’t his father about the richest man 
in Millersville? Wasn’t he the most 
eligible man in town, now that Bliss 
Bingham had gone to Chicago and 
Harold Richardson was married? 
There were other men, of course, but 
either they were old bachelors whoknew 
too much about her, old and snobbish, 
or poor or too young. Embury had 
already made good in Oklahoma. Now 
his father had taken him into business, 
wouldn’t disinherit him—if he married 
her. Wasn’t it rumoured that Mrs. 
Embury—stately and dignified enough 
now—had before her marriage 
“worked out”? She wouldn’t dare 
object too strenuously to Joe Carpen- 
ter’s daughter as her daughter-in-law. 
After all, Mamie had always won- 
dered if she could do something clever 
if she had a chance. Here was her 
chance—she’d never have a better one, 
she knew that. After all, no one would 
help her—all she had was _ herself. 
Maybe, if she tried hard enough .. . 
Embury took his package and went 
out of the store. He had not noticed 
Mamie Carpenter. 


IV 


Empury was glad to get home again. 
He thought Millersville a jolly place to 
live in after Sorgo, Oklahoma, with its 
constant smell and feel of oil. He en- 
joyed his old room again and the new 
car and being with the crowd. 

He was not an especially brilliant 
fellow, nor a rapid thinker, nor much of 
a reader. He liked a good time, in a 
quiet way. He wore good clothes and 
liked to be with others who did. He 
thought girls were awfully jolly, but 
hard to get acquainted with. He found 
the girls in Millersville unusually 
pleasant. But, of course, that was as it 
should be; they were home-town girls. 

Sophie Redding—she was jolly and 
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cute and had a ~~ of making him feel 
awfully at home. It was pleasant at the 
Reddings’, sitting out on the big porch 
and drinking lemonade, with Sophie 
ready to laugh at his jokes and some of 
the others of the crowd likely to drop 
in at any time. Yes, Sophie was a 
pretty fine girl. His folks liked her, 
too, always awfully glad when he called 
on her, kept telling him what a fine girl 
she was and how much they liked the 
family. Now, if he showed her a good 
time all summer and autumn, did all he 
could for her, maybe Sophie would care 
for him. 

Embury was driving down Main 
Street four or five days later when a 
pretty girl nodded to him, just a formal, 
pleasant little nod. 

Embury couldn’t place her, exactly, 
but he spoke, of course. He even took 
his eyes off the road ahead long enough: 
to glance back at her. She was pretty, 
and he liked little girls who wore plain 
blue dresses in summer. Someone, 
probably, he’d met out at the Country 
Club and didn’t remember. Still, she 
seemed prettier than most of the girls 
he had met there. Maybe someone he 
used to know. He tried to conjure up a 
childhood acquaintance who might have 
blossomed into this little blonde girl, but 
he couldn’t. Anyhow, she was pretty. 

Two weeks later, walking up Elm 
Street after leaving the office—he fre- 
quently walked home and always went 
that way when he did—the same little 
figure overtook him, passed ahead. His 
heart palpitated quite pleasantly. But 
this time the nod was even cooler, more 
formal. He returned it as cordially as 
hecould. That night there was a dance 
at the club and Embury watched each 
new arrival, but there was no pretty lit- 
tle blonde with big eyes and radiant hair. 
Sophie found him preoccupied and told 
him so. He tried his best to be more 
courteous to her. After all, why wo 
about a strange girl? You couldn’t tell 
who she might turn out to be. 

He saw her again, a week later, when 
he was driving. Again he received a 
cool little nod. He’d ask some of the 
boys about her—she might be good fun 
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—evidently wasn’t one of the crowd. 
Millersville was a slow place, not much 
to do, a little affair on the side—by an- 
other year he might be married and 
settled down—might as well have a 
good time while he could. 


He didn’t have to ask any of the boys, | 


for the very next day, on Elm Street, 
the little figure in blue held out her 
hand as he overtook her. 

“TI don’t believe you know me,” she 
laughed prettily, shyly. “You’ve looked 
—so amazed, when I’ve spoken. Don’t 
tell me your years out of town have 
made you forget old acquaintances al- 
together. I’m Mamie Carpenter.” 

“Why, of course, Miss Carpenter, 
I’m delighted,” he stammered. 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed,” she said, then 
hurriedly, with embarrassed little pauses 
betweenthewords: “Here, I’ve stopped 
you to tell you how—how glad Millers- 
ville is to have you back—and—I’m 
afraid you don’t remember me, after all. 
1 don’t blame you—I was such a little 
girl when you left—and I’m not—im- 
portant. But I remember when I went 
to the Grant School, and you were in 
High, I used to stop every day and 
watch you practise football. You wore 
a red sweater, I remember. You—you 
were one of my youthful heroes, you 
see.” 

He thought, then, that he did remem- 
ber her, and said so. Little girls change 
—he knew that. It was pleasant for 
him to think that, after all these years, 
she remembered him. He had worn a 
red sweater—still, wasn’t the school 
colour red; hadn’t all the other boys 
worn them, too? Well, anyhow, he 
had played football. No one else had 
said anything about those days. How 
pretty she was—a wonderful com- 
plexion! Why, in comparison, it made 
Sophie’s seem almost pasty. Of course, 
Sophie was a Redding—that was dif- 
ferent—a serious thing, a bully girl, 
too. Mamie—he liked the name—it was 
like her, simple, plain, pretty. She 
might be great fun. To think of her 
remembering him all these years! 
What a plain little dress she wore! 
Poor people, evidently. Oh, well— 


Two weeks later, in Elm Street—it - 
was a quiet street, tree-lined—he met 
Mamie again. She was walking ahead 
of him as he turned up from Main. He 
caught up with her. 

“You live near here ?” he asked. 

She told him, very seriously, that she 
lived in Gillen Row and that her parents 
were awfully poor. 

“T—I work, you know—in the Busy 
Bee, the candy store. It makes things a 
little easier for mother—and my father. 
I stopped school before my junior year 
—to—to help them. Of course, I’ve 
kept up with reading—but—I didn’t 
mind stopping—my father had an acci- 
dent and they needed me. It isn’t bad 
—it’s rather pleasant at the Busy Bee— 
interesting to watch people.” 

“I’m sure you’re the sweetest thing 
there,” said Embury, and was surprised 
at his own boldness and a bit ashamed 
when he saw how Mamie blushed and 
dropped her eyes. What a dear little 
thing she was, leaving school to help her 
folks and not even complaining about it 


—and not ashamed, either, didn’t try 


conceal it. It never occurred to him 
that he probably would have seen her 
in the Busy Bee any day and so dis- 
covered her position for himself. 

“You always walk home on Elm 
Street?” he asked to cover her con- 
fusion—she was still blushing. 

“Yes, it’s so quiet and peaceful, the 
trees and all.” 

“That’s funny. That’s why J go this 
way, when I don’t take the car to the 
office.” 

“You do?” Mamie showed great 
surprise. “Isn’t it funny, our tastes in 
streets ?” 

Perhaps even more remarkable, if she 
had mentioned it, would have been the 
fact that Mamie had never honoured 
Elm Street with her presence until—in- 
vestigating by little scurries after leav- 
ing the shop in the evening—she had 
found that Embury usually chose it 
when walking home. 


Two days later, Embury walked up 
Elm Street with Mamie again. He had 
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looked for her the day before, and had 
been disappointed when he did not see 
her. Hadn’t she said she walked there 
every day? 

“I didn’t see you yesterday,” he said 
with a smile, as he joined her. 


Mamie explained—not the real fact, 


that she had taken her old route home 
so as not to appear too eager for his 
acquaintance—but that she had gone a 
shorter way so that she could hurry 
home to cook dinner—her mother 
wasn’t well. 

“Poor little girl,” thought Embury, 
“working all day and then cooking 
dinner at night, too.” 

-“T missed you,” he said. 

Mamie blushed again. She was 
rather good at it. Many people are. 

“ Are you going to stay here in Mil- 
lersville ?” Mamie asked. 

No use getting excited, working hard 

over him, if he wasn’t. Embury was 
the first real opportunity she had had— 
if she could only get him before the 
others poisoned his mind against her or 
before the Reddings made his escape 
impossible—if he were going to leave 
Millersville, there wouldn’t be any use 
bothering about him. 
_ Embury told her that he was to stay 
in town, and she showed pleasure and 
blushed again. She asked him about 
his work and his plans. 

To his surprise, Embury found him- 
self telling her about himself. Here 
was a girl, intelligent, interesting. The 
other girls didn’t know anything about 
business. But, of course, thrown on 
her own resources as she had been, 
she’d learned to take a real interest in 
the business world. 

They walked together until a block 
before the street down which Embury 
usually turned. 

“T go this way,” said Mamie. 

She could have continued on Elm 
Street, but she thought it best to be the 
first to break their walk together. 

“Wait a minute; don’t go away so 
quickly,” said Embury. 

He felt as if he were on a delightful 
adventure. 

Quietly, Mamie waited. 
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“When am I going to see you 
again?” he asked. 

She started to say something, blushed, 
then: “Why, I don’t know—I mean, 
any evening, walking home this way. 
I’m at the Busy Bee all day, you know.” 

“At night. Can’t I call? Can’t you 
go for a drive?” 

Mamie knew how her home would 
look to Embury, the porch with its 
sagging floor, the living-room with its 
clutter of ugly chairs, her parents 
quarrelling, more than likely. She 
couldn’t receive him at home. It didn’t 
seem fair—she had to fight against so 
many odds—and Sophie Redding had 
the whole Redding home, with its great 
porches, its big living-rooms for enter- . 


. taining. How she hated Sophie Red- 


ding with her giggles, her light stringy 
hair. Still, if she were smart enough— 
there might be ways... . 

“T’m afraid I can’t let you call at all,” 
she said modestly. “You see, I’m not 
one of the society girls. It—it wouldn’t 
look right, I’m afraid. You know how 
—how careful a girl has got to be.” 

What a dear little thing she was! 
Modest and shy and good. Each second 
Embury felt himself more and more a 
man of the world. This little thing, so 
fragile and dainty—and awfully pretty. 

f course she was right. People would 
talk—and yet... 

He didn’t know that Millersville 
would not talk about Mamie, no matter 
how many men called on her, that they 
had talked when she was a little girl 
and dismissed her, carelessly, as «Te 
Carpenter’s daughter, a bad egg.” 
Mamie knew. It didn’t make her feel 
any happier. Still, this was no time to 
worry about it. 

“Couldn’t we go for a ride some 
evening?” he asked. “No one would 
see us, honestly they wouldn’t.” 

“Tcouldn’t. Really. You know how 
it is. I’d love to—but—it wouldn’t be 
right. I can’t go.” 

She appeared to want to yield to him. 
She knew how society in Millersville 
regarded girls who went automobiling 
with young men, alone. Embury would 
find out, if he didn’t know already, and 
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his opinions would be moulded by the 
others. 
“You're the funniest girl I ever saw,” 


- he smiled at her. 


She was just small enough so that 
he looked down into her face when he 
stood close to her. Embury liked little 
girls. He was glad Mamie was small. 

“Other girls would go with me, 
honestly they would.” 

“You'd better take them, then,” she 
pouted, prettily. 

“TI don’t mean that. I don’t want to 
sound conceited. Only I would like to 
take you, honestly I would. I know a 
little road house, ‘ Under Two Flags,’ 
where they make awfully good things 
to eat, French cooking. We could ride 
out there some night, if you'll go.” 

Mamie knew the road house. She 
used to think it great fun. She had 
slapped the faces of six commercial 
travellers driving home from it and 
finally had given it up as a dangerous 
place. It was, nevertheless, a fairly 
decent resort, with only a slightly 
sporty reputation, but, after all, the ride 
there and the supper weren’t worth the 
trouble of keeping her escort in his 
place all the way back. Why did men 
expect such big rewards for a ride and 
a bit to eat? 

Mamie smiled wistfully. 

“I’m afraid not,” she said. “I wish 

ou wouldn’t—tempt me so. You see, 
never go driving—I—I don’t have 
many good times.” 

Embury’s conscience hurt him. She 
was such a dear. f course she 
shouldn’t go. He felt more wicked 
than ever. 

“ But look here,” he said, “ can’t I see 
you at all?” 

Mamie was thoughtful. 

“T don’t know,” she said; then, 
“ Next Friday I have a holiday—I work 
every second Sunday, the Busy Bee is 
open on Sundays too.” 

Embury was supposed to be at the 
office every day, but he knew he was 
not indispensable. 

“Fine,” he told her, “that’s awfully 
good. Can we go in my car and make 
a picnic of it ?” — 


Mamie thought that would be a lot 
of fun. They made plans for the meet- 
ing. That was Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day Mamie avoided Elm Street. 


VI 


Fripay she was a few minutes late. 
She had appointed the corner of Elm 
and East streets as the meeting-place. 
From a distance she saw Embury’s car 
waiting at the curb near the corner. He 
sprang out when he saw her. 

“This is jolly,” he said. ‘ 

She looked charming and she knew 
it. She had on a thin little dress of 
white, flecked with little rosebuds. It 
was plain and not new, but very fresh. 
A floppy leghorn hat was tied under her 
chin with a pale pink and yellow ribbon. 
She had trimmed the hat herself, after 
a picture she had seen in a copy of 
Vogue that someone had left in the 
Busy Bee. She knew it suited her. The 
night before she had had a quarrel with 
her father because she had not “ turned 
in” enough money. She had purchased 
a tiny bottle of her favourite perfume, 
rather an expensive brand. 

It was a perfect day, not too warm 
nor too sunny. Mamie did not snuggle 
close, as she felt Sophie would have 
done. She did not talk too much. But 
she took off her hat and let the wind 
blow her hair back—she had washed it 
the night before and it blew in soft 
waves. She sat near enough for Em- 
bury to smell the perfume of it. 

They drove to a small nearby town, 
where Embury attended to some busi- 
ness his father had asked him to look 
after the week before. At noon he 
suggested eating in the town’s one 
hotel. Mamie shuddered prettily, then 
had an idea. 

“Can’t we have a picnic—a real out- 
of-doors picnic?” she begged. “I’m 
shut away from the sunshine so much 
of the time.” 

Embury thought the idea delightful. 
With much laughter, they bought things 
at the little stores, bread and pickles and 
olives, tinned meats and cakes and a 
piece of ice in a bucket and lemons and 
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sugar for lemonade. They rode, then, 
until a bit of woods attracted them. 
They soon had the improvised luncheon 
spread out under a tree. 

Embury was surprised at his enjoy- 
ment. He watched Mamie’s little white 
hands arranging the things to eat. He 
tramped to a nearby farm for water and 
returned with an extra pail containing 
fresh, cool milk. It all seemed decidedly 
pure and rural to him. The food tasted 
remarkably good and, when they had 
finished, he leaned against a tree and 
smoked, smiled as he looked at Mamie, 
still cool in the sprigged lawn. 

“ Having a good time ?” he asked. 

“Wonderful,” she told him, “this is 
the best time I’ve ever had, I think. 
It’s different. You're not like the other 
men I’ve known. I can talk to you— 
tell you things. This seems sort of— 
of a magic day.” 

Embury thought so, too. He told her 
so. He told her other things, about his 
business, his thoughts, what he was 
going to do. Finally, he was telling her 
about his two years in Oklahoma. 

“That was prison,” he said. “It was 
smoky and oily—you could feel the oil, 
taste itin your food. It hung over you, 
all day, like a cloud. Still, it was worth 
going through—for this.” 

“You are—nice,” said Mamie, very 
softly. 

“Let’s keep this day for a secret,” 
she said. “ Fast the two of us will 
know about it. Let’s keep all of our 
times together as secrets—if we ever 
see each other again.” 

Embury agreed that secrets were 
ba nice things to have. 

hey were silent for a while. 

Finally he got up, walked over to her. 
Mamie got to her feet, too. He came 
close and put his hand on her shoulder, 
started to put his arms around her. 

“You're a dear little girl,” he said. 

Mamie lifted big eyes to him. 

“ Please don’t,” she moved away, ever 
so slightly. “ Please let me keep to-day 
perfect—as a memory. We—may never 
see each other again. I want to re- 
member to-day as it is now. I—” 

She broke off, embarrassed. Embury 


felt suddenly bad, ashamed. How inno- 
cent she was! If he were going to be 
a man of the world, he’d have to think 
of another way. He couldn’t break the 
silken wings of her innocence by spoil- 
ing her day—her perfect day—she 
worked so hard and was so good. It 
had been a pleasant day for him, too. 
Later—he could see her other times, of 
course. 

“TI wanted to make the day more 
beautiful,” he said, but he did not try 
to touch her again. 

They rode home almost in silence. 
When she said good-bye, in Elm 
Street, she let her hand lie in his a 
moment. How small it seemed. Why, 
actually, it trembled. 

“When am I going to see you 
again ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Mamie. Then, 
“T walk up Elm Street every day, you 
know. I—I had a wonderful time.” 
She smiled a bit sadly, and was gone. 

That night there was a party at the 
Country Club and Embury took Sophie 
Redding. 

For the first time since he knew her 
he noticed how fat her hands were, a 
trifle red, too—and how she took pos- 
session of him, as if they were already 
married—and he’d never proposed to 
her. She giggled too much. It made 
him nervous. He knew a dainty, 
pretty girl, a simple little girl, who 
didn’t go to Country Club dances nor 
roll her eyes nor put her hands on 
fellows’ shoulders. Of course, Sophie 
was the sort of girl that a fellow mar-— 
ried—position and all that—his mother 
kept hinting things—what a fine family 
the Reddings were, what a nice wife 
Sophie would make... . 

Still, he was young yet. Too young 
to settle down. He’d have his fling 
first, anyhow. 


VII 


For five days Embury walked home 
on Elm Street. He did not see Mamie. 
On the sixth day he went into the Busy 
Bee. There she was, her blonde hair 
more golden and beautiful than ever. 
She smiled a quick greeting at him. He 


> 
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had been afraid to go in, ashamed al- 
most, What if it would embarrass her 
—what if she didn’t want to see him? 


“Of course, he wasn’t going in to see 


lng really -had a purchase to make, 

Should he let her wait on him or get 
someone else? He saw her speak to 


_ another girl. Then she walked back of 
‘the counter to meet him. 


“ Hello,” she said, very low but gayly. 

“ How have you been ?” he asked. “I 
haven’t, seen you for days.” 

She laughed. 

“It’s good of you to bother. My 
mother has been ill again. I wasn’t 
down at all yesterday. You wanted to 
buy some candy ? May—I wait on you ?” 

She was modest, didn’t think he had 
come in especially to see her. He 
bought a box of chocolates and took it 
away under his arm. 

That evening he met her in Elm 
Street. 

“The candy is for you,” he told her. 

She accepted it, with as seeming a 


gratitude as if she didn’t get all the. 


candy she could eat all day long. 

“You bought my favourite choco- 
lates,” she told him. “I wondered—” 

She broke off, blushing. 

“Who were they for?” 

“T—I mean I didn’t think they were 
for me. You know how girls in—in 
stores gossip. I heard—someone said 
that you were attentive to—I mean that 
you liked—someone here in Millers- 
ville.” 

“TI do,” said Embury boldly, and 
caught her eye. 

She blushed again, prettily. 

“Tt was Miss Redding they meant,” 
she said. 

So—people were saying things about 
him and Sophie Redding. Embury 
didn’t like it. He was too young to get 
married. He felt that. That’s the trou- 
ble with a small town, no sooner you 
start going with a girl than the town 
has you engaged and married. ‘Mrs. 
Redding, too—she was being too nice 
to him—too affectionate. 

“Miss Redding is an awfully nice 
girl,” he told her. “We’ve been to a 


few parties together, but that’s all. You 
know how Millersville is.” 

“I know. I went to High School with 
the Redding girls. They’re just a few 
years older than I am. I’m sorry I said 
anything. I guess I just listened to gos- 
sip. You know how you hear things. 
Just to show how wrong people can be 
—why, what I heard was that—that 
Miss Redding herself had said that you 
were—were going together. Millers- 
ville is awfully gossipy, isn’t it ?” 

So, Sophie had been talking about his 
going with her. But it was just the 
thing she would do. A few weeks ago 
he had felt that if he could win Sophie 
it would be a very desirable thing. But 
lately he’d been annoyed at her. She’d 
shown him too many attentions—or too 
many pointed slights to pique him. He 
felt himself falling into a sort of net 
that she was spreading. Why, even this 
little girl, so far away from the set in 
which Sophie moved, had heard things. 
He’d be careful—he wasn’t engaged to 
Sophie yet. 

He admitted that Millersville was 
gossipy but. that there was “ nothin 
to” the gossip about him. He an 
Mamie had a pleasant walk up Elm 
Street. 

After that, for several weeks, he met 
Mamie every day. He tried to make 
other engagements, but she wouldn’t 
go for picnics or drives, even on her 
days off. She told Embury that she had 
to help her mother, who wasn’t strong 
and needed her. But she consented to 
the evening walks home. 

How sweet and simple she was, Em- 
bury felt. Other girls would have play- 
fully avoided him, teased him, tried to 
make him more eager by their indiffer- 
ence. Mamie was always admittedly 
glad to be-with him. Excepting when 
she had to hurry home a shorter way, - 
she was always walking up the street 
when he overtook her. He began to 
look forward to these little walks, down 
the quiet, tree-shaded way. Mamie on 
the warmest days seemed to remain cool 
and fresh-looking, her blonde hair soft 
and fluffy. In the shade she would take 
off her hat and turn her face up to catch 
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any stray breeze. She’d have jolly lit- 
tle stories to tell him and be interested 
in everything that he was doing. 

Walkmg next to her he could watch 
the soft curve of her body, smell the 
pleasant fragrance of the perfume she 
used. Later, when he was alone, he con- 
trasted her; gentle of voice, sweet, sim- 
ple, sensible; with Sophie and Esther, 
the other girls of the crowd, their gig- 
gles and affectations, their attempts at 
intimacies, pressing close to him while 
they danced, overheated after dancing, 
their hair moist, their voices loud, their 
behaviour foolish. This little girl had 
more refinement than any of them— 
knew how to keep her self-respect, too. 
These walks were the pleasantest part 
of his day. . 

Then, one evening Mamie was stand- 
ing at the corner of Elm and East Street 
waiting for him, her eyes wide and 
frightened. From a distance he had 
seen her dainty figure, the plain straw 
hat, the simple frock. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Tt’s really nothing,” she said, but her 
eyes held tears. 

“Tell me. Is it serious?” 


“Tt’s nothing. That is, you'll think . 


it’s nothing at all. I—I can’t tell you. 
It—spoils things—our little walks, our 
pleasant friendship.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s awful—Millersville. I hate it—. 
People misunderstand. I’m poor, you 
know—and work. It’s so easy for peo- 
ple to talk about a girl in my position. 
And someone told my—my father that 
I meet you every evening. He—he grew 
awfully angry. You don’t know m 
father—he has a terrible temper. I— 
= ever meet you any more. That’s 
all’ 

She wiped her eyes carefully, with her 
small handkerchief. “Of course—it’s 
nothing to you, but it’s meant so much 
—lI’m silly, I guess, but it’s beefi the 
pleasant part of—of my life.” She 
sniffled, very gently. 

“My dear, my dear,” Embury was 
moved. He wanted to take her into his 
arms. Such a little girl—talked about— 
because she went walking with him! 
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He danced with other girls, put his arms 
around them on porches, kissed them, 
even. And this little girl—walked with 
him—and even that was denied her. 
Suddenly, it came to him how much 
the walks meant—how much Mamie 
meant to him. Each day he told her 
everything he had done, talked over his 
small business difficulties with her. 
She was always asking such sensible, 
thoughtful questions about things. 
None of the other girls cared—all they 
cared was that he was old man Em- 
bury’s son—good as an escort—or to 
bring candy or flowers. He had never 
taken Mamie any place, nor spent 


'money on her. She seemed apart from 


things—their little walks up the quiet 
street seemed to belong to another 
world. 

“Tt’s nonsense,” he said. “I won't 
stand it. It’s ridiculous. Of course 
we can keep on seeing each other.” 

“Tm afraid not,” her voice was un- 
steady. 

“But we must. Don’t you care?” 

“T—I—told you—I don’t dare think 
how lonely I'll be. Thinking about our 
talks has helped me all day long.” 

Mamie wouldn’t let Embury call on 
her, either. Not just yet—maybe later, 
when her father was no longer angry. 
She didn’t dare disobey him, he was 
rather cross, almost cruel ta her. 

They walked the rest of the way in 
silence. At her street Mamie held out 
her hand and Embury took it and held 
it. It seemed a very solemn occasion. 

Mamie’s expression was not so sad as 
she turned down the side street. It was 
decidedly pleasant and smiling. It 
might have puzzled Embury if he had 
seen it, but not more than the conver- 
sation would have puzzled Joe Carpen- 
ter. For, not since Mamie was ten had 
her father tried to give her advice con- 
cerning her associates. No one ever 
came to him with tales of Mamie and 
he had never even heard that the rich 
Mr. Embury had a son. 


VIII 


For weeks, then, Embury didn’t see 
Mamie. At first he dismissed the whole 
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thing with a careless, “Well, that little 
affair is over,” a slight disappointment 
that Mamie hadn’t been a better sport. 
It was just as well—. Someone had 
told his parents, too, and they had ques- 
tioned him, rather teasingly, about the 
companion of his evening walks. But 
they had been serious, at that. They 
didn’t want him to get “ mixed up” with 
anyone. 

Then he began to miss Mamie, miss 
the chance to talk about himself, miss 
her soft femininity. To put her out of 
his mind he devoted himself more thor- 
to Sophie. 

fter all,.she was the giri for him, 
one of the Redding girls, one of his own 
class. But when he talked to her he 
couldn’t help comparing her to Mamie, 
whom he felt he knew very well. Mamie 
was fresh and wholesome and innocent. 
She never went to parties or dances, 
things like that. Sophie was full of lit- 
tle tricks, liked to say things with 
double meanings—and giggle. If the 
girls had been changed around—Sophie 
in Mamie’s place—he couldn’t quite 
understand it. 

Sophie became too affectionate when 
he was with her, begged to light his 
cigarettes, always putting her hands on 
his shoulders, pinching his arm when 
anything exciting happened—and then 
pretending she hadn’t meant to do it. 
She was an awfully nice girl, of course. 
But she so definitely pursued him. He 
got tired of hearing her praises sung at 
home, too. Her tricks of breaking en- 
gagements, pretending indifference— 
they were worse than her affectionate 
moods. Her hair was colourless, her 
eyes too light. Compared with 
Mamie... 
- As the days passed he missed Mamie 
more and more. He hated himself for 
his stupidity—he found himself passing 
the Busy Bee on all possible occasions, 
looking into the windows, over the dis- 
play of assorted candy, into the store. 
Sometimes, above the counters, he’d see 
her, in her crisp white apron, her 
blonde, radiant hair framing her lovely 
little face. She was always busy, always 
cheerful. Other girls wasted their lives 


having good times. Mamie worked on, 
day after day—gentle, good. Some- 
times Embury thought her face looked 
serious, a bit sad. Did she miss him ? 

Finally he couldn’t. stand it any 
longer. He cursed himself for his silli- 
ness—he went into the Busy Bee, 
bought some candy. He had promised 
himself he wouldn’t annoy her—she was 
right—it was better that they shouldn’t 
see each other any more. Yet he was 
shedding the dignity of an Embury, 
acting the mere oaf, hanging around a 
candy store hoping for a smile from a 
salesgirl. He should have known bet- 
ter, scorned such behaviour. But there 
he was. 

Mamie was busy. He waited—some- 
one called to her and she went into the 
back of the shop. He felt like a fool— 
didn’t dare ask for her. He bought his ~ 
candy and went out. Next day he 
passed the shop three times. The day 
after he went inside again. He watched 
Mamie’s slim fingers flying among the 
candy trays, putting chocolates into a 
box for a customer. How he loved her 
hands. They were too fine for such 
work. Why—he did love her—of 
course—that was it—he loved her—no 
use denying it. 

He looked at her—her lovely profile, 
her fair complexion. She turned— 
smiled at him, rather a sad little smile— 
and went on packing chocolates, an © 
adorable colour surging over her face. 
She had to pack chocolates—his girl! 
He loved her—and couldn’t even walk 
down the street with her. He made a 
purchase and went out, hating himself 
the rest of the day. 

He took the candy out to the Red- 
dings that evening. Ten or twelve of 
the crowd were there. They turned on 
the Victrola and danced, then had 
lemonade. Everyone was in high 
spirits. Someone suggested a short 
drive to cool off after the dancing, so 
they all piled into the cars that stood 
waiting for them along Maple Road. 
Embury drove his car and Sophie sat 
next to him. 

“ Propose to her,” something told him. 
“Go on, get definitely attached, have it 
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over with. Then you'll be settled, noth- 
ing to worry about. No use thinking 
about Mamie—you can’t marry her.” 

But he couldn’t propose, then nor 
later, when he was alone with her. So- 
phie chattered. The soft, pleasant night 
seemed marred. He thought of Mamie, 
their one ride together. He was sick of 
Sophie, of her tricks, her silliness, his 
—— praise of her. He wanted 

amie. 

He thought about Mamie before he 
fell asleep that night. He did love her. 
He knew that. But he couldn’t marry 
her. Of course not. If he did, though, 
his father would be horribly disap- 
pointed. But he’d get over it—and his 
mother, too. It wasn’t that. Mamie was 
far prettier and sweeter than any girl 
in the crowd. But she didn’t belong— 
it was just that she lived in Gillen Row. 
The crowd would laugh at him. 

What if they did laugh? Oh, well it 
was something. He didn’t want to hurt 
his future. Mamie was in another set 
—another world—that was all. He 
couldn’t marry her. Still—he could see 
her. There were other things beside 
marriage. He had to have his fling. He 
hadn’t had any affairs. He was still 
young. Here was an affair, that was all. 
After that—you can settle such things 
with money—there was time enough 
for marriage, then—with Sophie, of 
course. 

He woke up feeling quite the con- 
quering hero, as if he had already taken 
definite steps in his approach on Mamie. 
She was a dear, a little innocent. He 
was a college man, a man of the world. 
Of course she was no match for him, 
Still—he’d be a fool not to follow the 
thing up—she was too pretty to leave— 
if not him, someone else then. Why 
not him? 

At noon, when he left the office in his 
car, he drove up Gillen Row. What a 
street! There had been no rain for days 
—everything was covered with gray 
dust. There was a horrible sense of 
rust and decay and dirtiness. He didn’t 
know which house was Mamie’s, but 
they all looked alike in the sunshine, a 
squalid, ramshackle row—how differ- 
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ent from his own home—from the Red- 
ding home, with their terraced lawns, 
their pleasant green bushes and flowers. 
This was a different life from the life 
he led, from the pleasant, comfortable 
ways of his people. And yet-—Mamie— 


IX 


Art half-past five he went into the 
Busy Bee. Mamie was not busy. She 
was standing near a glass counter, list- 
lessly leaning one elbow against it. She 
looked pale, he thought, and yet dainty 
—dainty and sweet, and she’d come out 
of Gillen Row. It had been a hot sum- 
mer. He was glad September was here. 

She smiled as she saw him, How lit- 
tle she was! Hadn’t she missed him at 
all? She had cared a little for him—he 
felt that. He could make her care again, 
if she’d give him a chance, 

“T must see you,” he told her. 

She looked around, rather frightened. 
He had forgotten that she had to be 
careful about her position—that she 
actually was forced to sell candy in the 
Busy Bee. 

“Don’t you want to see me?” he 
added. 

“ Of course.” 

“You won’t meet me in Elm Street ?” 

“T don’t dare. I told you. You don’t 
understand—I—I can’t meet you.” 

“May I come to see you?” 

“I—I told you—” 

“But I must see you. Let me call.” 

“T don’t—well, all right then, if you 
want to come. I shouldn’t let you. My 
father—still, if you want to. I live way 
down in Gillen Row. We are—are very 
poor, you know. If you want—” 

“Of course I do. Why didn’t you 
let me come, before? May I come right 
away, to-night ?” 

She nodded. 

“Where do you live?” 

“The third house after Hill Street, 
Number 530. It’s a little cottage.” 

“Go driving with me?” : 

“T—I told you I couldn’t—at night— 
and I never have time, other times.” 

“To-night then, about eight. How’s 
that ?” 
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Mamie nodded again, smiled. Em- 

bury bought a box of candy to cover 
his embarrassment. 
- Going into a candy shop to make an 
engagement with a shopgirl—trembling 
when she spoke to him, grinning and 
ogling over the counter! He had never 
thought himself capable of that. 

As he ate his dinner the engagement 
became something a bit different, a bit 
devilish. He’d take her out in his car. 
Of course. It would be a moonlight, 
night.. A simple girl like that— 


x 


A FEw minutes before eight he drove 
up to the cottage where Mamie lived. 
It was even more terrible than he had 
imagined it, a crooked little cottage 
with a funny, sagging porch, the paint 
peeled off, the lumber turned gray. 
There had been no attempt to beautify 
the small gray yard. 

As he was stepping out of the car 
Mamie came out on the porch, walked 
hurriedly toward him. She had on pink, 
a thin, delicate pink, made very plain. 
Her complexion looked quite pale, her 
hair softer and brighter than ever. 

She came up to him, put her hand on 
his arm, drew it back again. The ges- 
ture that had been affectation with 
a became genuine embarrassment 

re. 

“ You—can’t—call,” she said nervous- 
ly. “I told father at dinner. He’s just 
stepped out. He’d get furious—if he 
found you here. He—he keeps harping 
on what that man told him—about my 
being seen with you—he says—I’m not 
in your class—that you don’t mean-— 
aren’t—that I shouldn’t go with you.” 

He saw that she was trembling. How 
soft she was and little! He wouldn’t 
be cheated out of a ride with her—this 
evening—hadn’t seen her for a long, 
long time. How he’d missed her! 

“Jump in the car,” he said. “ Hurry 
up, before your father gets back. He’ll 
never know.” 

“T can’t. You don’t know how angry 
wy be. Girls don’t ride at night, in 

illersville. It will make things worse.” 

August, 1920.—23 


She drew back. 

“You don’t want to go?” 

“Oh, I do, Ido! You don’t know 
how much.” 

“Then jump in.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right. You wouldn’t 
respect me. Other girls—” 

.“ My dear child, you don’t know the 
world. Other girls go driving at night 
—and do worse things than that. Only 
night before last I took a girl out driv- 
ing—Sophie Redding—Miss Redding 
and I— 

“TI know, but she’s—you know—I 
told you what I heard.” 

“There’s no truth in that. I told you 
so. Now come on, be a nice girl, jump 
in. It’s too perfect an evening to waste. 
We'll drive down Rock Road. No one 
will see us.” ; 

“T don’t know—I—” 

“Please come. You'll please me, 
won't you ?” 

He felt bold, masterful, put his hand 
on her arm. He saw he had done the 
wrong thing, been too hasty. She drew 
away, frightened. 

“T—maybe—I’d better not see you 
any more, ever. That’s what I’d 
planned—” 

“Please come on, won’t you, dear? 
Don’t talk like that. Come on.” 

He let his voice grow tender—he was 
surprised to find how much he meant 
ee What if she wouldn’t 

° She hesitated a moment, then. 

“ All right,” she nodded, and jumped 
into the car. 

She had ordered her parents to keep 
away from the front of the house, but 
she knew them. She was eager to get 
away before they peered out of the win- 
dow or slouched out on the porch. 

They left Gillen Row and were soon 
out in the country. ; 

Mamie sighed, a pleasant sigh of hap- 
piness. 

“T suppose I oughtn’t be here,” she 
said. “It’s wrong, I know, but it seems 
right when I’m with you. I’ve been so 
lonely lately. It seems wonderful.” 

“You've missed me a little, then ?” 

“Missed you—of course.” 
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The moon came out. They drove 
along the Sulpulpa River, and the moon 
rippled a path on the water. Embury 
the car. 

“This is great, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Wonderful. I almost lose my breath 
at it. I’m that way about scenery—I 
can’t say much. And to be here, now—” 

He looked at her. She seemed al- 
most ethereal in the moonlight, the pale 
= of her dress, the soft gleam of her 

ir. 

He put his arm around her, very 
gently, drew her close to him, held up 
her chin, looked at her. She was lovely, 
her fragrant, soft complexion, her big 
eyes. He kissed her. 

She gave a little gasp. But there was 
no pulling away, none of the “how- 
dare-yous ” which he had feared. As 
simply as a child she put her arms 
around his neck, kissed him, gave little 
whispers of contentment. 

“ You dear, you dear!” Embury whis- 
pered over and over again. 

Then she drew away from him, 
turned her back, broke into a paroxysm 
of sobbing. 

“ What’s the matter ?” Embury asked, 
genuinely perplexed. 

He hadn’t quite understood her kiss- 
ing him, though the kisses had been 
very pleasant. He understood her now 
least of all. 

“I—I shouldn’t have come with you,” 
she sobbed. “Don’t you see—I—I let 
you kiss me—I kissed you—I wanted 
to kiss you—I’m as much to blame as 

ou—more. It’s wrong. I shouldn’t 

ve come with you—now, you can’t 

respect me any more. After this you'll 
think—” 

“ Now, now,” he soothed, “don’t ca 
on this way. Honest, it’s all right. It 
really is. Of course I respect you, 
honey. You're the dearest little girl I 
know. Why—I—love you!” 

He stumbled over the word—he had 
never told a girl that he loved her, be- 
fore. He was quite sincere, now. Mar- 
riage—of course that was different. He 
knew that. But this little gir—she was 
a dear—lovely, as she lay in his arms, 
soft and yielding, her lips against his. 


Still, now he wanted her to stop crying 
—he had made her cry— 

“Why, dear, kisses aren’t anything, 
really. Lots of girls. You don't 
know the ways of the world, that’s all. 
Now cheer up—I didn’t mean to 
frighten you.” 

“It—it was all my fault. I shouldn’t 
have come. Of course, when I came, 
you thought—and I—I wanted to kiss 
you. That’s the worst of it. Only—I 
did want to come—I never have any- 
thing. I’m—only nothing at all—and 
live in Gillen Row and you’re Marlin 
Embury—and now—I've kissed you.” 

He drove her home. All the way 
home she sobbed softly. There was a 
light in the little cottage. 

“Don’t drive me to the house,” she 
said. “Father's home—it’s late—if he 
saw you—I don’t. know what he’d do. 
I'll be all right—if I go in alone. My 
mother will be waiting, too. She'll keep 
him from being too angry—if I explain 
to her. I—I think she’ll understand.” 

He let her out at the corner, pressing 
her hand as he told her good-bye. 

“ Now don’t you worry,” he said. “Tl 
see you to-morrow, dear. A kiss is 
nothing to worry over, really it isn’t.” 

She watched his car as he drove away, 
sent a tiny little wave of farewell to him 
as he looked back. 

Her mother had gone to bed. Her 
father was playing cards with three 
cronies in the dining-room. 

“That’s right, come trailing in at all 
hours—running around with someone 
else—got someone new?” he growled, 
as she passed them. 

“That’s my business,” she answered 
curtly. 

Her father might have detected a new 
tone in her voice if he hadn’t been too 
busy seeing that he got the best of his 
friends before they took advantage of 
him. 

XI 

Emsury worried about the kisses 

retty much that night after he got 

ome. 

After all, Mamie was such @ little 
thing and awfully young, not more than 
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eighteen, probably, and not worldly, 
sophisticated, like the girls he went 
with. He oughtn’t to have—well, taken 
advantage of her. She had said she 
would never see him again—and then, 
after he had said he’d see her to-mor- 
row, he had seen her wave farewell. 
If he didn’t see her—perhaps that would 
be best, after all. Still—her kisses were 
sweet—she was a dear—he remembered 
the touch of her soft lips. 

In the morning Embury still thought 
only of Mamie’s arms around his neck, 
her kisses. Of course he’d see her 
again. Why, he loved her. She was 
smarter, prettier, than Sophie. Sophie 
wouldn’t have cried had he kissed her— 
she would have thought he had pro- 
posed and put their engagement in the 
papers. She probably thought they were 
even now. Wouldn’t it be a joke on So- 
phie if he didn’t marry her, after all? 
— should they rule his 
ife 

Of coyrse, marrying Mamie was out 
of the question—still, with pretty 
clothes, she’d beat any girl in Millers- 
ville on looks and brains. Why, she had 
them beat already. Hadn’t she gone to 
High School until she had to stop to 
help out at home? Working every day, 
selling candy, luxuries—to others. Dear 
little thing—and now she was probably 
worrying because he had kissed her. Of 
course he’d see her—keep on seeking 


At ten o’clock he peered into the win- 
dows of the Busy Bee. Mamie was not 
there. At eleven he looked in again. He 
went to the office and attempted to 
work. He looked into the shop win- 
dows both going to and coming from 
luncheon. He couldn’t keep his mind on 
what he was trying to do in the after- 
noon. Before three, he left for the day 
and went to the Busy Bee, looked in, 
went inside. It was almost a relief not 
to see Mamie—a relief, and yet it wor- 
ried him. 

A brown-haired girl he had never 
seen asked for his order. Embarrassed, 
he told her he wanted to speak to Miss 
Carpenter. What a fool he was. What 
else could he do? 


Miss Carpenter hadn’t been down all 
day—no, she didp’t know what was the 
matter. Something she could do for 
him? Mechanically he ordered a box 
of candy. 

He was glad he hadn’t found Mamie 
there. After last night he didn’t like 
to think of her clerking—waiting on 
people. He’d take her away—some 
place. Where? That was it—take her 
away. Still, he had to stay in Millers- 
ville—a town like Millersville! And she 
—why she cried when he kissed her— 
she was such a fragile, dainty little 
thing—like a lily—that was it—a lily, 
who had grown up in the muck of Gil- 
len Row. Even too dainty for him. She 
wasn’t at the store. What was the mat- 
ter? What if— 

He drove to Gillen Row as rapidly as 
he could, stopped his car in front of the 
forlorn cottage. What if her father was 
at home? Well, he could manage him— 
must manage him. 

He ran up the front walk, up the 
broken steps, knocked at the door—the 
bell seemed out of order. He waited. 
No answer. Was there no one there? 

He knocked again; tried to ring. No 
answer. He couldn’t believe that the 
house was empty. He would wait. He 
stood on the porch, hesitating, wonder- 
ing what todo. Then the door opened. 
It was Mamie. 

She had on a blue suit, a plain little 
suit, with a white collar and a little black 
hat, turned up all around. He had never 
seen her except in summer things. How 
well she looked, with her bright hair 
showing below the hatbrim. 

“You shouldn’t have come here,” she 
said. “You mustn’t come. Go away—I 
never—was going to see you again.” 

“What’s the matter? You aren't ill? 
You weren’t at the Busy Bee ?” 

“T’m not going back again, ever. I 
—I can’t stand it.” 

“ What are you going to do, Mamie ?” 

She looked so little and tragic. 

“Last night father was waiting for 
me when I got home. You don’t know 
my father. He’s cruel, brutal, some- 
times. He seemed to know, before I 
told him—that I’d been driving with 
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you. So—I’m going away—I can’t 
stand—this—any more.” 

“ Going—where ?” 

He came inside, closed the door. 

What a mean little house it was. 

“T don’t know. Away from this— 
‘any place. I’ve enough money to get 
to—to Giffordsville. I can find some- 
thing to do there. I’ve got to have peace 
and contentment—something. And you 
must hate me—after I kissed you last 
night. You can’t care for me—respect 
me—and your respect was all I had.” 

“My dear, dear little Why, I— 

His arms were around her again. 
But this time she did not meet his lips 
with hers. She dropped her head, 
struggled a little, then sighed. 

“You see,” she said, “ I can’t struggle 
against you. I must go away. I can’t 
stand it—any longer. This house, every- 
thing—and now—” 

“ Mamie.” 

“ Yes 

“ Look at me.” 

“T can’t.” 

He forced her face upward. 

“Do you love me?” 

“ Don’t ask me to say it. You—know. 
Please don’t be cruel to me. Let me go 
while I can.” 

“Cruel to you? Mamie, I love you. 
You know that. You mustn’t go away 
from Millersville.” 

“I must go. After the quarrel with 
father, I can’t stay here. That’s set- 
tled.” 

“You mustn't go.” 

He repeated it over and over. He 
couldn’t let her go. Without her, Mil- 
lersville would be worse than oil-soaked 
Oklahoma. He dared not imagine it, 
even. 

“I’m going now—I’m all ready for 
travelling. How can anything stop 
me ?” She pointed to a little packed bag. 

In his arms she was fragrant, sweet. 
How could she get along—what could 
she do, alone in the world? Why—she 
was his girl—he could take care of her. 
She understood him—his family—he 
wouldn’t let his parents ruin his life. 

Marry her? Of course. Wasn’t she 
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better, nobler than the rest of the girls 
—a cruel father who misunderstood her 
—alone in the world, really—little and 
sweet and dear. Going away? Why, 
if he married her he could keep her here. 
Of course. 

“T’m glad you're ready,” he said, “ be- 
cause you're going with me.” . 

“What—what do you mean?” 

She drew away. 

“What could I mean? We—we love 
each other. We can drive right down to 
the court-house this minute. You—you 
won’t mind—marrying me, will you?” 

She snuggled closer to him and hid 
her head. From the sounds she made, 
he couldn’t tell whether she was sobbing 
or giggling. But it didn’t matter. Sure- 
ly a girl could have her own method of 
accepting a proposal of marriage. 


XII 


THE marriage has really turned out 
very well, Even Millersville admits it. 
After all, Mamie Embury proved herself 
an exceptional woman, and was quite 
able in every way to take her rightful 
place in society as Marlin Embury’s 
wife. If her parents seemed below the 
Millersville social level, no one dared 
dwell upon it. For young Mrs. Embury, 
under her soft and blonde exterior, has 
rather a sharp manner at times and, 
when necessary, can refer, in the plea- 
santest way, to things that have taken 
place in the past—and even the best Mil- 
lersville families have their skeletons, 
forged cheques, little unnamed graves, 
jail sentences, things like that. So, after 
all, a worthless father -can’t be held 
against a person, these days, all things 
considered. 

Mamie is getting to be a bit of a snob, 
though, even her best friends think, be- 
cause she objects to Millersville’s new- 
est rich belonging to the “society” 
set and speaks about drawing more con- 
servative lines. Her father was the 
black sheep of the family, it appears. 
The Carpenters are really an old Ken- 
tucky family and she often tells that her 
mother was one of the Virginia 


Prichards. Millersville knows that there 
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is a great deal in heredity—that blood 
will tell—so her friends can understand 
her seeming snobbishness. 

Mamie¢ is a charming hostess, and 
prettier than ever, even if she has grown 
a bit rounder, and her husband is de- 


voted to her. A poor girl who mar- 
ried the richest man in town—it’s beau- 
tiful—and it’s such a relief, with so 
many sordid things going on every day, 
to see real romance, a genuine love 
match, once in a while. 


PHANTOM 
By John Hall Wheelock 
ALON G the edge of the great moving sea, 
That moaned forever on her barren bars, 


The old, sad love came back again to me, 
Moving quietly under the quiet stars. 


Oh, sad love, do not smile upon me so, 
Nodding so gently with your little head— 
All the old wonder of your eyes is dead, 
And the sea-winds have chilled you long ago. 


GED 


WHat puzzles every woman is the question whether it is pleasanter to be 
in love with a handsome man or to be loved by a rich one. 


ONE always loves most the first time, but it is a good deal more comfortable 


GED 


"THERE are two ways to win a woman’s love. One is to lie to her. So is 


NOTHING makes a woman more angry than to be made a saint against 


the second time. 


the other. 


her will. 
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TREASURE- TROVE 


By Lew Tennant . 


WHEN Uncle Rudolph died he left a map with a cross-mark to indicate the 
place down by the old apple-tree where the treasure was buried. Johr 
and I, his only heirs, set out to find it. We located the old apple-tree, and the 
stone that was marked on the map. Then we began to dig. Very carefully 
we dug. 

Alas! John’s shovel smashed the bottle! 


WORSHIP 
By Babette Deutsch 


] AM to you the climbing sun, 

The core of fire, the wings of light. 
' Your eyes are blinder than the night 
To flames that flicker and aspire. 


; I am to you the deathless ache 

Of music fled. Dark music heard 
Above the close confusing word 
So stammeringly said. 


I am to you the Unknown God. 
And so to you who fashioned me 
In your soul’s image, holily, 
Look—I am kneeling too. 


GED 


WHEN a woman’s eyes sparkle like dew-drops, it is a sign (a) that she has 
just been kissed, (b) that she has just seen her husband kiss some other 
woman, or (c) that she has just had a contraband cocktail. 
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THE LOWDEN HOUSEHOLD 


By L. M. Hussey 


I 


HIS laborious tour of the state on 

foot was young Albert Elliott’s 

celebration of his freedom, his 
release from the durance of military 
service. It was the undertaking of a 
young man and a romantically imagin- 
ative one; he conceived the form of his 
holiday as a way of meeting more inti- 
mately with adventure than could be 
done in a motor, where one passed 
adventure by unseen in the dust stirred 
up in the road. . 

Nevertheless, having reached a point 
more than halfway to his goal, he had 
still failed to meet with any specially 
stirring excitement. He held, recent 
recollections of a few pleasant encoun- 
ters with pretty girls on the way; a 
tramp, the companion of an afternoon, 
had picked his pocket of small change; 
he had slept in a number of curious, 
small-town hotels, and under the sky 
more than once—it was all enjoyable, 
but a bit disappointing. 

Then, swinging down at last into that 
picturesque eastern end of the state 
where at every mile one encounters an 
old house in which George Washington 
once spent a night, he met with the 
infant Phip bellowing loudly under a 
horse-chestnut tree, and calling tre- 
mendously, between howls, upon his 
invisible mother. 

He was a very small boy, no more 
than four or five years old, dressed 
somewhat better than boys usually are 
in the country; he had a round face, 
red, dirty cheeks, and a strong voice. 
Elliott found no one near to give an 
ear to his complaint. The fields were 


quiet; somewhere, over the edge of a 
hill, a dog was barking. 
— approached and questioned 


He said that his name was Phip, a 
short way of saying Philip. He ex- 
plained that he was afraid to go home. 

“Where do you live?” Elliott in- 
quired. “ Are you lost?” 

The small boy shook his head and 
pointed down the road. Then Elliott 
asked him what he was afraid of. 

It developed, from his explanation, 
that some cows had broken out of their 

sture a short distance further on, and 

hip, returning from an excursion that 
seemed to hold obscure elements of ille- 
gality, had been terrified at their pres- 
ence and afraid to pass among them. 
This was a curious timidity for a coun- 
e boy, but Elliott took his hand and 
offered to see him home. 

They walked slowly down the road 
together. The boy was consoled now 
and grew somewhat talkative; he spoke 
gravely about politics and said that his 
father was a Republican and that he 
was one too; that he liked soldiers and 
intended to be one when he grew up; 
he would prefer to be the General. 

Presently they came to a short lane. 
There was a farmhouse back among 
the trees. The boy recognized it as his 
home; Elliott was about to take leave 
of him when a woman ran down out 
of the lane, seized the child in her arms, 
and covered his dirty cheeks with her 
kisses. 

Then she looked questioningly and a 
little suspiciously at the young man, 
who found it necessary to make an ex- 
planation. 
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“ He was half a mile up the road and 
crying because he was afraid to’ pass 
some cows that were loose. I brought 
him back.” 

She was smiling now, and for a mo- 
ment their eyes met frankly. Then a 
curious little confusion seemed to em- 
barrass her; her eyes wavered and 
dropped and Elliott thought that she 
reddened a little. This self-conscious- 
ness in talking to him stirred his in- 
terest, especially as she was older than 
himself, the mother of the small boy, 
although by no means past her youth. 

As she hesitated, apparently finding 
it difficult to thank him properly, he ap- 
praised her with a swift examination. 

Her dress surprised him; it was sim- 
ple but pretty, rather like the sort of 
summer frock one sees on a girl out for 
an informal walk in the city; like her 
boy, she was better dressed than people 
usually are at midday in the country. 
He found her figure a little fragile. He 
noticed her hands as they held the boy 
7 in her arms; the fingers were long, 
slender, and white. Her face, too, was 
- pale, with scarcely a suggestion of sun- 
burn. She had brown hair, gray eyes, 
and a sensitive mouth. 

He came to the conclusion that these 
folks had not been country people long. 

Now she was thanking him, telling 
him that he was very kind, and in the 
midst of her nervously delivered words 
a man appeared in the lane and joined 
them with a direct look at Elliott, the 
stranger. 

The woman let her boy slide down 
out of her arms and the child, appar- 
ently wishing to avoid the newcomer, 
ran up the lane and disappeared. 

“This is Mr. Lowden—my husband,” 
she said. “ John, this gentleman found 
Phip up the road; he was afraid to 
come back. This gentleman brought 
him home. I’ve been thanking him.” 

The man smiled and held out his 
hand. 

“I don’t believe I’ve met you any- 
where around here,” he said. “I cer- 


tainly am obliged to you for your 
trouble.” 
Elliott told Lowden his name and 
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explained, briefly, that he was a 
stranger, a pedestrian doing a walking 
tour of the state. 

Whilst in the course of his explana- 
tion he glanced at the woman. Her 
eyes were fastened intently upon his 
face with almost the naiveté of a child 
watching the lips of an adult during 
some alluring recitation; she averted 
her head at his glance. 

Lowden, the husband, was quite cor- 
dial. He was a small man, older than © 
his wife, with a certain severity of 
countenance that was not, however, 
impressive. The young man felt that he 
was the sort of chap one would not be 
able to warm up to easily. However, he 
appeared to have agreeable intentions. 

That’s very interesting,” he told 
Elliott. “I suppose you’ve had rough 
going, here and there. Where are you 
making for now?” 

Elliott mentioned the name of the 
next town. 

“That’s over ten miles,” said the 
older man. “You won’t get there until 
three or four this afternoon. Where 
are you going to have lunch?” 

“Well, I usually pick out one of the 
farmhouses along the road and per- 
suade the people to sell me something 
to eat. I’ll find one farther on.” 

Lowden shook his head. 

“No use doing that,” he said. 
“ We're just about to eat, and we'll be 
glad to do you a favour in return for 
one you've done us. Come up to the 
house with us.” 

The young man was hungry; it was a 
pleasant suggestion, and they all walked 
up the lane together. The woman went 
on a little in front, the two men follow- 
ing. Lowden, who seemed to be a talka- 
tive man, was explaining that they had 
only been farmers for a period of less 
than two years; they were doing “scien- 
tific” farming, he said. This confirmed 
Elliott’s first impression of the boy and 
his mother. They had lacked the coun- 
try manner. 

The lane turned into an ungraded 
lawn in front of the farmhouse and 
here and there farm implements were 
scattered about; a disc harrow, a plough 
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turned over on its side, the curved 
prongs of a dismantled hay rake, It 
did not look especially scientific. 

Meanwhile, the experimental farmer 
was garrulously explaining his ideas 
to the stranger. 

Elliott had no particular interest in 
his talk, but the man himself was inter- 
esting by contrast with the apparently 
sensitive and peculiar woman whom 
Elliott now knew to be his wife. He 
was watching the older man’s face in 
a scrutinizing way when, at the side of 
the house, his feet became entangled in 
a coil of fence wire concealed in the 
grass; he stumbled, threw out his arms 
and fell. . 

He laughed in embarrassment, but as 
he attempted to rise a swift, sharp pain 
made him cry out involuntarily. 

Lowden bent over him. 

-““What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“ Hurt yourself?” 

The young man’s face had whitened ; 
he eased his foot a little to one side. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to give me a 
lift,” he said. “ I—I seem to have pulled 
a tendon.” 


II 


InpDoors, leaning back in a big chair 
in some pain, it was obvious at once 
that he could not go on. His ankle had 
swelled rapidly and now it was wrapped 
up in wet cloths to ease his discomfort. 
Again, Lowden showed that he was a 
man with decent intentions. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “We have 
plenty of room and we can put you up 

or a week or so until you're able to get 

over to town and take a train. Your 
trip is spoiled, that’s certain; I surely 
am sorry.” 

It was a generous offer and Elliott 
was ashamed that he still felt a little re- 
pelled by the man. He explained it as 
a prejudice based upon the other’s un- 
prepossessing appearance. Lowden’s 
smallness of figure had, in an obscure 
way, a weazened touch. His face, too, 
was small, and excessively lined; the 
black eyes, covered with spectacles, 
lacked warmth. His hair was of the 


bristling sort that stood up all over his 
head like a wild growth of thick, stub- 
born grass. 

The young man, who had been helped 
into a comfortable living-room, evi- 
dently remodelled when the experi- 
mental farmers took over the house, 
ewas naturally unable to walk into the 
dining-room for his luncheon; it was 
brought in to him by Lowden’s young 
wife. He had almost forgotten her in 
the discomfort and surprise of the last 
half hour. 

Just prior to her appearance with the 
tray of hot dishes he had been startled 
by the sudden, yet familiar, howls of 
the small boy, Phip, apparently coming 
out of the kitchen. At the termination 
of this disturbance Mrs. Lowden ap- 
peared abruptly and the young man was 
surprised to see that her face was quite 
pale; the lower lip was puckered a little 
in one corner, as if she held a bit of the 
inner edge between her concealed teeth. 
She set the tray on a small table in 
front of the sufferer. 

“What’s the matter with the little 
boy ?” he asked. “Has he hurt himself?” 

he did not meet his eyes, answering 
with a nervous abruptness : 

“No, Mr. Lowden has been giving 
him a whipping for running away up 
the road.” 

Elliott smiled sympathetically. 

“ Oh, that’s too bad,” he said. 

- The woman faced him, and her pale 
cheeks were coloured with a swift rush 
of crimson. 

“It’s a shame!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
... brutal!” 

Her aggressive mood collapsed like 
a bubble and again she dropped her 
eyes. 

“TI shouldn’t have said that,” she 
murmured. “I suppose he’s got to be 
punished when he doesn’t obey. But I 
hate to see him whipped!” 

The touch of intimacy brought about 
by her impulsive declaration obviously 
embarrassed her now, and she answered 
several of Elliott’s casual questions 
without looking at him. She inquired 
if he were easier, murmured something 
about being sorry, and then left the 
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room in the manner of one making an 
uncomfortable retreat. 

Lowden came in later and once more 
assured the young man of his hospi- 
tality, told him there was no cause for 
worry, and then talked for half an hour 
about a scheme for raising drug plants 
that bored Elliott more than he felt to 
be rational. 

Again he observed that Lowden 
lacked the gift, however generous his 
acts, of arousing a cordial response. 
Moreover, he appeared to be unaware 
of his deficiency. 

During the afternoon Elliott amused 
himself, when his foot was not throb- 
bing with a pain that absorbed all his 
other attention, by looking through 
some books Lowden had left on the 
little table, pulled around at his side. 
His mood was somewhat petulant now; 
he complained of his fortune, and felt 
uncomfortable about his situation, for, 
after all, he was the enforced guest of 
strangers, Even the young wife, with 
her pretty frailty, and her curious, dif- 
fident response to himself, failed to 
interest him now. 

Later she brought in his supper, but 
there were no more impulsive confi- 
dences, and when she came back, after 
it was dark, she was accompanied by 
her husband and the little boy. 

The lights were turned on and they 
all sat in the room together. Lowden 
gave the young man a bad cigar and 
began to talk again, a monologue that 
now seemed natural and characteristic. 
He was depreciating the empirical 
methods of the usual farmer, and 
elaborating upon his own. Elliott found 
it all very tiresome, and after a short 
time took little precaution against 
showing his boredom, but the older man 
was oblivious to that, and continued to 
talk, slowly, endlessly, with an irritat- 
ing air of finality in judgment. 

His wife was silent. At first she took 
up a book to read, but presently the 
young man, stealing glances at her quiet 
figure, discovered that she was sitting 
in her chair, the book opened across 
her knees, staring off into the room like 
a devotee lost in contemplation. A 
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swift sympathy for her came into his 
emotions, almost as an_ inspiration. 
How tired she must have grown of 
Lowden, of his terrible monologues! 
He imagined her mute, enslaved, lis- 
tening to the man, her ears assaulted 
through all the days of the year by the 
unrippled stream of his dusty words. 
She was the sort to desire another kind 
of companionship—and Elliott saw that 
the older man would be inevitably ob- 
livious to her need. : 
She disappeared at last, taking little 
Phip up to bed, but as she went, turning 
a moment at the door to say good-night, 
she met Elliott’s eyes and he could not 
restrain a piteous look that embraced 
not only his own bored predicament, 
but what he knew would be endlessly 
hers. His glance startled her; he saw 
her eyes widen, and then, although he 
could not be sure in the dusk of the 
room, he thought she blushed. At any 
rate, she turned quickly and led her 
boy out through the opened door. 
Lenken released his prisoner at last 
and, giving him a cane for support, 
helped him to climb the stairs to the 
bedroom that had been prepared for 
him. It was a painful journey, and he 
found himself so exhausted that sleep 
came immediately, without any contem- 
plation of the Lowden household. 


III 


THE next morning he was better, 
although of course he could bear no 
weight upon the injured ankle. He 
hobbled his way down the stairs and 
took his breakfast with the others in 
the dining-room. : 

Lowden seemed glad to see him, and 
when the young man suggested that he 
would be in shape to go on in two or 
three days the other denied his optimism 
with emphasis, insisted that he remain 
in their home until he was perfectly 
well. This showed, Elliott thought with 
a twinge of bitter recollection, his ap- 
preciation of a new victim for his gar- 
rulity. It was a bad predicament. re 
young man saw no lane of escape. 

As appeared to be her custom, Low- 
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den’s young wife was silent during the 
meal. Elliott felt that this was not en- 
tirely characteristic; he found her ra- 
ther hopelessly and unnaturally sub- 
dued. Lowden did all the talking. He 
spoke upon the subject of soya beans 
and the fixation of nitrogen, declaring 
that the farmer who bought fertilizer 
was therefore an ass, The expounding 
of his doctrine was interrupted only 
long enough to dismiss young Phip 
from the table for some infraction of 
the house etiquette. As the child left 
the room under the lash of his father’s 
sarcasm, Elliott glanced at the mother. 
Her eyes were downcast, and her face 
had paled. 

After breakfast the invalid went into 
the living-room again, sat down as be- 
fore, taking up one of the books to read. 
Perhaps half an hour had gone by 
when he was surprised to see Mrs. 
Lowden enter and stand just inside the 
door, looking at him expectantly. 

He understood at once that she had 
come in only to speak to him, but now 
she was unable to find words. He felt 
it necessary to speak himself; he 
made some trivial remark about the 


day. 

She nodded, came farther into the 
room, and stood near his chair, looking 
down into his face. 

“T’ve been worried about some things 
I said to you yesterday,” she began, 
abruptly. Elliott felt a little confused. 
At the same time, he experienced his 
former sense of pride that she should 
react to him with such an obvious diffi- 
dence. A degree of adventurous ex- 
pectancy stirred in him remotely. 

“Oh, you didn’t ~ { anything to 
worry about,” he replied. 

She shook her head, in doubt. 

“Tt must have seemed queer to you,” 
she said. “I'd only just seen you once 
before. We were strangers.” 

“No, it didn’t seem queer. Just 
natural.” 

She was silent for a moment. Her 
eyes. were averted now, but the desire 
of saying something further held her at 
his side. 

Then she met his eyes again, speak- 


ing in a low voice. Her query was 
almost forced out of unwilling lips. 

“Why did you look at me the way 
you did last night?” she asked. “I 
mean, when I was taking Phip up to 
bed ?” ' 

Her question astonished him; its 
curious directness was wholly unex- 
pected from her. 

He hesitated, began to speak and 
stopped, finding words very difficult. 

Moreover, a sense of his youth rushed 
upon him, and although the girl at his 
side was also young, she was neverthe- 
less a married woman, and therefore, 
he felt, his superior in experience. 

“ Well,” he began at last, “I thought 
you knew what I meant. me 
thought you agreed with me... .” 

She shook her head, but when she 
spoke there was no angry colour in her 
voice, and he believed her a little in- 
sincere. 

“It wasn’t kind of you,” she said. 
“ John is a very good man. He’s good 
to everybody. He’s been good to you.” 

Her words made young Elliott 
ashamed; after all, they were doubtless 
fundamentally true. It seemed impos- 
sible now that he could have taken such 
a liberty—to depreciate this woman’s 
husband on the first day of their meet- 
ing, whilst he was a guest in the house. 

“You must pardon me,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, don’t feel bad about it!” she 
exclaimed, apparently eager now to 
remove all the sting of her half-hearted 
rebuke. 

She turned around, looked for the 
nearest chair, and sat down. Now she 
was smiling, with a certain expectant 
shyness. 

“ Won’t you tell me something about 
your trip?” she asked. “It sounds so 
interesting! And I’m so dull here; I’ve 
been so dull ever since we came out to 
the country. It seems to me I never hear 
anything about the world. Sometimes 
I feel as if I’d stopped living—like some- 
one lost in a nightmare, you know.” 

His aplomb returned, and with it the 
little zest, the vague sense of adven- 
ture, that her presence gave him. He 
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began to tell her about his small ex- 
periences; her interest was dispropor- 
tionate to their value. 


She listened with her gray eyes meet- - 


ing his own intently. Her cheeks were 
coloured a little and something long 
pent escaped into her features, illumin- 
ating them with a touch of obscure 
excitement. Despite the innocence of 
their conversation, Elliott felt an irra- 
tional flavour of something illicit in it. 

He expanded, delighted with the in- 
terest of his audience and his own im- 
portance; he was gesturing freely when 
Lowden unexpectedly entered the room. 
The two turned to meet his gaze with 
the momentary air of conspirators, and 
a sudden frown cut deeper the lines 
between his eyes. 

His wife stood up quickly. 

“Mr. Elliott has been telling me 
about his tour,” she said. “Isn’t it a 
shame that he’s met with such a mean 
accident ?” 

Lowden’s touch of displeasure van- 
ished; he nodded. 

“But now he’s here,” he said, “ he’s 
going to stay until that ankle is strong 
again. Don’tlethim persuade youthathe 
can go on to-morrow or the next day.” 

The atmosphere was cleared. A 
penetrating howl from young Phip, in 
trouble somewhere in the house, took 
Mrs. Lowden hurriedly from the room. 
Lowden sat down to talk. 

With a face of despair the young 
man listened. 


IV 


He made a rapid improvement, and 
in three or four days was able to walk 
about with the aid of the cane; he knew 
that in a few more days he could easily 
go. But now, despite his sufferings 
from Lowden’s assaults, he found him- 
self regretful at the close prospect of 
parting from these people. 

In fact, he was deeply interested in 
the young wife. It was not an interest 
that he accepted with sophistication, be- 
ing still too youthfully naive for that, 
but he was unable to deny its strength. 
He was troubled; sometimes, talking to 
Lowden, he felt very caddish, for the 
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man had undoubtedly been decent in 
his intentions. 

Since their interrupted talk there had 
been no additional confidences between 
the two. Once, passing through the 
hall, they had come face to face, and the 
girl had smiled suddenly, going on 
without a word. Her smile, coming to 
her lips with a spontaneity that was at 
once surprising and immeasurably 
a had stirred young Elliott 
beyond his expectation. 

e found himself thinking of her, 
off and on, at all hours. He thought 
of her sentimentally ; he visioned her as 
a flower denied the sun. The quality of 
her fragile loveliness strengthened his 
simile. 

Lowden’s crude obliviousness to her 
need angered him. She was the sort of 
woman made for the delicacies of emo- 
tion, delicate attentions, subtle consid- 
erations. Lowden, a stupid, tiresome 
man, was her captor, holding her spirit 
in the chains of his obtuseness. 

How had such a man ever secured 
her initial regard? This was too great 
a problem for young Elliott, who was 
still youthful enough to seek and expect 
a certain rationality in the arrangement 
of life. He came to the confused, 
erroneous opinion that in the beginning 
Lowden must have employed some sort 
of misrepresentation, a dressing up in 
peacock’s feathers, a low sort of 
chicanery, holding out hopes for whose 
fulfilment he had no plans. In these 
moments he was angry and the hus- 
band took on a sinister aspect. 

Accompanying his other emotions 
was one of self-congratulation, a sweet 
expanding of his ego. The girl, for all 
that she was married, admired him, 
found him interesting, appreciated his 
contrast with Lowden’s stupidity. He 
began to understand his own charm and 
a pleasant assurance from this recogni- - 
tion gave him many comfortable hours. 
His success was an argument for an 
agreeable future, with others. .. . 

Several days passed. 

Then at the dinner table one evening 
Elliott announced his intention of leav- 
ing the following day. His host de- 
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murred, but the young man maintained 
his determination. 

Mrs. Lowden left the table before the 
others, and after she had gone Lowden 
invited his guest to drive a few miles 
that evening in the car on some busi- 
ness relating to the farm. 

“T’d like you to go along,” he said. 

The young man found it difficult to 
decline, but his plea that he was afraid 
the trip might shake him up too much 
for his start the next day was finally 
accepted. 

After Lowden had gone he wandered 
out to the lawn, where he sat down 
alone on a bench. He _ languidly 
watched the distant progress of a herd 
of cattle moving across the top of the 
hill beyond the road. His mood was 
one of half-contented melancholy, such 
as one feels at twilight. ; 

The country was quiet, cloaked with 
peace. Elliott watched the cattle disap- 
~ and after them a small boy, the 

erdsman, who carried a long stick that 


waved like a jet wand as he descended. 


over the summit of the hill. A rabbit 
ran across the lawn in ungainly leaps. 
The flush of the departed sun began to 
fade out of the sky. 

E}liott arose, took up his cane and 
walked toward the house. He entered 
by the front door, passed through the 
pdr hall, and walked into the living- 
room. 

In the dusk, away from the window, 
he found Mrs. Lowden. Her face was 
clasped in her two concealing hands, 
and she was sobbing. 

He stood just inside the door, star- 
ing at her slender, shadowy figure. A 
second later she looked up, and, seeing 
him there, concealed her face again be- 
tween her hands. 

He crossed the room and stood near 
her. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“ What’s happened ?” 

She did not answer; he repeated his 
question. 

Her voice came out between her 
fingers, subdued, half broken. 

“T thought you’d gone with John,” 
she murmured. 


He shook his head. - 

“No. I thought . . . I might have a 
chance to talk to you.” 

His words were spoken with a sense 
of daring; he had hardly intended them. 
She did not look up, although she with- 
drew her hands, that fell into her lap. 

“ What’s the matter ?” he asked again. 

“Nothing ... . ” she whispered. And 
then, raising her face suddenly: “ Why 
did you want to talk to me?” 

“ Because—” 

He found it impossible to explain, al- 
though his reason was clear enough in 
his mind. Her fragile face, that wav- 
ered now like a night blossom in the 
shadowed mists of her disordered hair, 


‘enchanted him, and at last he yielded 


himself to this charm without restraint. 
She had her allure ; he found her sweet. 

He drew a little closer to her. 

“T know you're unhappy!” he ex- 
claimed. “He doesn’t give you what 
you've hoped for, does he? I’ve watched 
you; I’ve felt so sorry for you. I’ve 
felt too, as if—as if I’d been cheated!” 

She looked up at him swiftly. 

“What do you mean?” 

Then his words had not angered her! 
She admitted his accusation, admitted 
the failure of her content. 

_“T saw that you were not happy the 
first day I came,” he added. 

She was still looking up into his face... 

“What right have you to say this?” 
she whispered. 

Urged beyond his resistance, thrilled 
with a pulsing excitement, he put out 
his hand; it touched the soft strands of 
her hair. She did not stir. He bent 
over her, took her cheeks between his 
hands and kissed the line of her half 
concealed lips. He felt them give back 
the pressure of his own. 

He knelt at her side and her slim 
hands came about his neck, her slender 
fingers ran in slow caresses through 


-his thick hair. 


“Dear boy,” she murmured. “I’m 
not unhappy now! Do you think I’m 
very bad? I don’t care, dear. I needed 
you so much; I was so long waiting for 
you! Think how blind I was when I 
married him—I thought I could give 
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him love! Dear, my dear, it is wonder- 
ful that you came to me! 

He listened to her romantic words, 
finding them significant, endowing 
them, in his romantic imagination, with 
a stirring significance. He was proud, 
glad, thrilled. He drew her dim face to 
his lips; he ran his fingers across the 
smooth texture of her cool skin. 

He was holding her lips to his own, 
her arms imprisoned him, when some- 
one crossed the outer porch, entered 
the hall: it was Lowden’s step. 

Elliott started with surprise and drew 
—* but her arms did not release 

im. 

“T didn’t expect him now!” he mut- 
tered. 

Close to his ear her voice whispered, 
trembling with her excitement. 

“T don’t care! I won't let you go! 
I don’t care!” 

’ Her abandon astonished him; he re- 
membered all her former diffidence, her 
little embarrassments, her shy retreats. 
Now, in the moment of danger, he 
found his romantic urge inadequate. 

After all, he did not love her; the 
fervour of her starved emotions re- 
pelled his own. His little, inno- 
cent zest of adventure did not mea- 
sure to the terrifying sentiment she in- 
dulged. 

He drew in his breath, set his muscles 
to break the bond of the woman’s arms. 
He could hear the breath of the man in 
the hall. 

Then Lowden moved on and the 
sound of his footfall diminished in the 
house. 

The girl’s arms fell; Elliott stood 
erect. He found that he was trembling. 
He looked down into her face. 

Her head was tilted back, but she did 
not seem to see him. The look of lan- 
guorous delight had gone from her 
face, and, coming there only in that 
moment, was realization—and terror. 
She understood now the incredible pro- 
portions of her own temerity. With 
Lowden gone she visioned to herself 
what might have happened. 

Without a word young Elliott moved 
softly toward the door. 
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NV, 


He found it difficult to sleep that 
night. He regretted his insane impul- 
siveness, the movement of his hand that 
had brought the touch of her hair. He 
recalled her words of ardour, the seem- 
ing claim she made upon him, and in 
spite of his last view of her, when her 
moment of abandon had passed, he was 
afraid of what she might do in the 
morning. Suppose her strange impul- 
siveness betrayed him then, precipitated 
a scene? 

He went to sleep at last, and when 
he awoke and dressed he found it 
dificult to go down to breakfast. 
Finally he forced himself to that 
necessity, descended the stairs, entered 
the dining-room. Lowden and his wife | 
were already there, waiting. Low- 
den said good-morning; the girl was 
silent. 

As they sat down to the table their 
glances met. 

She looked into his eyes with a swift, 
imploring significance—and, under- 
standing, he felt an immeasurable relief. 
Her glance asked him to forget. 

After breakfast she disappeared. 
Lowden was unable to drive Elliott 
over to town himself; he was to be 
taken there by the hired man. The car 
was waiting outside. 

The men shook hands, said words of 
parting. Young Elliott got into the 
car, the hired man followed. Then the 
woman appeared on the porch and he 
turned and waved to her. ; 

She did not raise her hand, but only 
nodded with her head. Standing there 
in the early morning, touched with sun- 
light, she looked infinitely fragile; once 
more Elliott’s sense of pity stirred in 
his heart, mingled with a certain satis- 
factton. 

After all, he had given her something. 
The thought brought him, for the first 
time in ‘his life, the feeling of having 
lived, a vague appreciation of limita- 
fions, of an end to all experiences, to 
even life itself. Confused in his emo- 
tions was a recognition of the funda- 
mental disharmonies that thwart all 
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hopes, raising up problems beyond 
solution: her problem. 

The hired man started the engine. 
At that moment young Phip rushed 
across the lawn and sprang on the run- 
ning board. He insisted on being 
taken along; Lowden called to him to 
come away. Phip ignored the com- 
mand; Elliott was laughing. 

“Get down, Phip,” he said. 

Phip shook his head. 

Then Lowden ran forward, pulled 
the boy from his perch, and, turning 
him over on his knee, began to admin- 
ister an extemporaneous punishment. 
The child howled, and his cries were 
mingled with the roar of the engine as 
the car jerked forward. 

It turned into the lane. Elliott could 


hear Lowden’s voice admonishing the 
boy. The sharp sound of his descend- 
ing palm had ceased. 

There!” he said. “ I'll give you more 
if _ like it. Do you like it?” 

he question ,was repeated, coming a 
little faintly now. 

“Do you like it ?” 

Phip’s voice, clearing, sputtering with 
his grief, floated down into the 
lane. 

“T—I—1-like the s-sound, but I 
d-d-don’t like the feel!” he wailed. 

Laughing, Elliott looked back again. 
The girl had gone and swiftly the 
young man had a picture of her, erect, 
rebelling against her destiny, her pale 
face suffused with the colour of her 
indignant anger. 


THE GOLDEN BELL 
By Patience Worth 
[Ove is a golden bell 
With a silver tongue, 
But the tongue, be it gone, 


Maketh o’ the golden bell 
_ An empty thing. 


GED 


WHEN a man shuts his eyes when he kisses it may signify either that he is 
bashful or that he is marrying the girl for her money. 


GED 


WOMAN is getting old when she begins admiring the rounded curve of 
a boy’s face instead of the squared jaw of a man’s. 


GED 


UNDER twenty a girl blushes; between twenty and thirty she tries hard to 
look indignant; after thirty she gives three cheers. 
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GENIUS: 
By John F. Lord 


HE was the owner of a large department store. He wished to have his 
women customers enter by a certain door, yet he found it difficult to lead 
them to do so. In spite of numerous printed signs, they persisted in using 
other entrances. Finally he hit upon a bright idea. Over the entrance he 
wished them to use he painted, in large letters, the word Exit. 


PAN PIPES 
By Vincent Starrett 


THE bank which in my wanderings 
Sometimes I chance to pass, 

Has handsome crystal chandeliers 
And doors of polished brass . . . 


Oh, once I had a copper cent; 
I didn’t have it long. 

I spent my penny for a pipe é 
And piped a littie song. 


And many ter with eager tread 
Into the banker’s place, 

And drop their dollars in his box, 
With shining eyes and face... . 


Oh, once I piped a little song 
For tired little men: 

But still they put their dollars in 
And take them out again. 


OMAN’S most painfully delightful pastime is listening for the telephone 
that never rings. 
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THE THIRD WOMAN 


By Lew Hewitt 


I 


T is a mistake to imagine that all 
the luxurious homes on Long 
Island border the coast. The Por- 

lands’ did not; and it is as graceful out- 
side and as well fitted out inside as an 
home built and owned by a man wit 
an income ranging from thirty to fifty 
thousand a year might be. 

On this especial June morning the 
Porlands stood at their porte cochére, 
helping into the trim car with the 
equally trim chauffeur no less a person- 
age than Miss Elsie Tenniel. . 

Mrs. Porland held the actress’ hand 
in her own for a much longer time than 
is required by the conventions. 

“ And you must be sure to run down 
again in August, just as soon as we 
come back. I don’t know when I’ve en- 
— anything so much as your visit.” 

iss Tenniel opened her big black 
eyes with that expression of wonder- 
ment that fitted so well her youth and 
good looks. In spite of an air of 
sophistication, she radiated a childish 
joy of living. 

“Oh, I'll come,” she said eagerly. 
“T’m so glad that you want me that I— 
I hardly know what to say.” 

She turned to the maker of plays. 
“ And I suppose while you're climbing 
the Rocky Mountains I must keep right 
on pointing revolvers at people, and 
planning robberies, and reforming, and 
doing all the other things a poor crook 
girl in a play has to do.” 

Porland laughed a little uneasily. She 
was now holding his hand in her own. 

“We must write another kind of play 
for you,” he said. “I know Mrs. Por- 
land won’t give me any peace till I sit 
down to it.” 

August, 1920.—24 


The girl thanked him with a parting 
pat on the back of his hand. 

“ Oh, if you just would!” 

As Mrs. Porland waved for the last 
time to the speeding car, she turned 
sharply to her husband. 

“And now,” she said, “now you've 
seen for yourself. Isn’t she everything 
I said? Isn’t she just the one?” 

Leading the way to the broad veranda, 
Bobby Porland sought out the biggest 
and softest of all the big and soft wicker 
chairs. Then, carefully disregarding the 
contents of the smoking stand, he lit a 
large drop-jewelled pipe. 

“T don’t like her,” he said between 
puffs. “I don’t like any of ’em, and I 
don’t want anything to do with any of 
’em. I write plays; they act ’em; that 
ends it. Besides, it’s a cinch I can’t 
write the sort of drama you want me to 
write.” 

With her softest and most wheedling 
manner, Mrs. Porland seated herself on 
the arm of the chair. “ You'll be doing 
it for me, Robert. I know that if you 
tried you could write a play that would 
be something with true feeling and 
emotion, something better than all 
these bread-and-butter  artificialities. 
And Miss Tenniel is the one person to 
play it. She’s just a good competent 
leading woman now—that’s all the 
managers know about her. But J know 
she has possibilities, wonderful possi- 
bilities. Look at her eyes. I tell you, 
Robert, she feels, and she can express 
what she feels.” 

It was the last of many discussions 
on the subject, but this time Mrs. Por- 
land broke down the final barriers of 
her husband’s resistance. 

“ Well,” he agreed finally, “I'll tackle 
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it; but I know before starting that I 
can’t make a go of it and that there’s 
no use trying. As for this Tenniel 
woman—” He rammed home a fresh 
pipeful of tobacco—‘I wish she’d 
stayed in her stock company in Green- 
land—or Fargo, Nort ota, or 
wherever she came from.” 

Without undergoing any of the hard- 
ships of genius, Porland had acquired 
an income, a waistline, and a wife. All 
these things had come to him by de- 
grees. 

When his father died at the end of 
Bobby’s sophomore year at Princeton, 
the young man omni a job in the box- 
office of one of Carstein’s theatres. 
Those were the halcyon days of the 
“ten-twenty-thirty” attractions, of noble 
heroes, spotless heroines and very black 
villains. One afternoon, when a minor 
but essential character died without giv- 
ing notice, Bobby and Bobby’s college 
education were called upon to help the 
stage manager shift the lines. A natural 
knack at that sort of thing proved 
Bobby’s prowess to such an extent that’ 
he was bequeathed a decrepit play to 
revamp into modern ways. 

Thereupon Bobby emerged a play- 
wright. He created noble heroes, spot- 
less heroines, very black villains, gun 
persuasions, prison escapes, practicable 
cyclones and plausible shipwrecks in 
such quantity and variety that the melo- 
drama came to a last golden flowering 
in Bobby Porland. “ Tracked by Fire” 
was his; also, “ The Hero of the Dead- 
wood Mail”; also “Lady Elaine, the 
Beautiful Errand Girl.” With the pass- 
ing of the thriller Bobby turned placidly 
to the crook motif, and his earnings of 
earlier days proved paltry beside the 
royalties from “ Hicks All!” and many 
another drama of the virtues of the 
underworld. 

In the meantime, he had married, and 
had grown older, so that now he was in 
the comfortable middle thirties, with 
plenty of money and nothing to worry 
him except Mrs. Porland’s ambition 
that he do “ something worth while ” in 


a play. 
.It was really Bobby’s unhappy profes- 
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sion which had kindled the fires of Mrs. — 
Porland’s soul. If he had remained in 
the business end of the theatrical game, 
she might have passed an endurable ex- 
istence as the misunderstood but intel- 
lectual helpmeet of a commonplace busi- 
ness man. But Bobby had staked out his 
claim on the borderland of culture, thus 
forcing Mrs. Porland into a continuous 
martyrdom. (“Oh, yes, Mrs. Porland, 
the wife of the dramatist!” and then the 
lifted eyebrows, and, after her back was 
turned, the amused cynical smile.) If. 
only Bobby’s melodramas hadn’t been 
so well known! If only he had never 
written “Lady Elaine, the Beautiful 
Errand Girl!” No wonder Mrs. Por- 
land fretted at the stigma. 

So, quite as natural evolution, he was 
driven to Art. 


II 


In spite of fragmentary notes, main- 
ly dictated by Mrs. Porland, it was not 
till they returned from the Western trip 
that Bobby actually began work on his 
new venture. 

“Carstein doesn’t want. me to do it; 
he says there’s no money in it,” he an- 
nounced after a week of fruitless labour. 
“ He’s jumping crazy for another crook 
stunt like ‘The Shadow Man’” 

Mrs. Porland was relentless. “ He 
will find there is more money in 
artistically sound plays than in anything 
else. All you have to do is write one, 
and I know you can.” : 

This assurance should have strength- 
ened Bobby, but it did not. As in the 
preparation of his earlier efforts, he 
carefully dredged the newspapers for 
clippings that might aid his ingenuity in 
placing and marionetting his characters. 

ut the clippings that he sorted threw 
no light on the play now in preparation. 


- They would have been invaluable for 


one fathering noble heroes, spotless 


’ heroines, and very black villains; but 


Mrs. Porland had said: 

“ Your new play is to have nobody in 
it except human beings, and so please— 
please don’t drag in any Jack Daltons, 
or Edward Throckmortons, or—or any 
Lady Elaines.” 
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“But I—I just don’t see the kind of 


play you do want me to write. I’m not 


interested in it; I can’t visualize it. You 
want a play with emotion, with a vam- 
pire, with—” 

“ Not a vampire, you silly! A woman 
who’s leading her own life.” 

“Well, then, a woman who’s leading 
her own life. And you want to take a 
man who’s perfectly satisfied and com- 
fortable, and let this woman who’s lead- 
ing her own life come in and smash 
everything up. Now, I don’t see any 
sense to that rigmarole. I can’t under- 
stand why he should do it. Why does 
he want another woman? It looks a 
darned sight more unreasonable 
than all the Jack Dalton stuff ever 
written.” 

But Mrs. Porland only smiled with 
firm lips and wheedlingly held the 
match for his pipe. 


By day Bobby sweated in his New. 


York office, conscientiously reading 


Ibsen, Suderman, Shaw, and all the | 


Hungarians, Finns, and Russians on the 
list neatly prepared for him by his wife. 
Also he tried to think of various emo- 
tional people he had known, and what 
they had said when they were emoting. 
In desperation, he even purchased a 
miniature theatre, “ with lighting effects 
complete,” and tiny dolls which could be 
moved about as characters in their pro- 
gress from R. C. to L. U. E. But in 
spite of these aids to the dramatist, 
Bobby’s play didn’t get ahead. 

At times when the strain became un- 
bearable, he took to the open streets in 
the hope of overhearing some snatch of 
conversation that would set him on the 
right track. His good-natured face that 
had fastened upon him the genial name 
of “Bobby” lost its fresh, unworried 
look; people who were on the verge of 
saying “ Bobby” ended with an apolo- 
getic “Mr. Porland.” Even his laugh 
suffered; and Nat Goodwin himself had 
once said it was worth travelling from 
California just to tell Bobby a new 
story at the Players’ Club and hear him 
laugh. 

But the play eventually reached its 
final state of typewritten pages and a 


blue cover. And on a certain Septem- 
ber evening Bobby, his face drooping 
with all the eloquent lines of despair, 
entered his New York apartment. 

“Its no good,” he announced 
grumpily. “Carstein has seen it. I 
made him listen to me while I read it, 
too, and he says it’s hopeless; that’s the 
long and the short of it.” 

He flung on the table the bound - 
script. 

“Robert Porland!” His wife, hands 
grasping the lapels of his coat, looked 
squarely into his face. “I’m ashamed 
of you.” 

She picked up the despised play and 
ran over the pages. 

“Why, oh, why didn’t you let some- 
body help you? Don’t you see you’ve 
done just the old thing over again. You 
haven’t put life into it. It isn’t con- 
vincing. Your heroine is only Lady 
Elaine, even if you do call her Mrs. 
Simmons. Let me think.” 

Helplessly Bobby frowned at the 
nearest Japanese print. It seemed as 
fragmentary and detached as his own 
mental state. 

Mrs. Porland teturned to the charge: 

“Why don’t you take the simple idea 
we decided on, and work it out just as 
simply? We said that there were three 
women in this man’s life: his first ‘ kid’ 
sweetheart, his wife, and the third 
woman. Now, instead of calling this 
‘ Hidden Pools, which gives it a sickly 
poetic flavour, why not call it ‘The 
Third Woman ?’” 

“That’s a good title,” said Bobby, 
“but there haven’t been three women 
in my life. And I haven’t any sympathy 
with a man who falls for a third woman. 
You can call it melodrama or anything 
else you like, but I believe that people 
who do wrong get the worst of it every 
time.” 

“You're writing a play. Besides, 
there are exceptional instances.” 

“But I haven’t any sympathy with 
the notion,” 

“Then you should talk with some- 
body who has.” Mrs. Porland frowned 
slightly. Then her forehead again be- 
came smooth. “ Robert, how long be- 
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fore ‘The Shadow Man’ goes on the 
road ?” 

Bobby reflected. 

“It’s run almost a year now. Carstein 
says it will be good for three months 
more.” 

“Then, Robert—” 

“Yes?” 

“Listen to me. When you do write 
your big play, Elsie Tenniel is to be the 
star. That’s settled. And Elsie Ten- 
niel is the one to help you write ‘The 
Third Woman.’ We shall open the 
house on Long Island and invite her 
down over Sunday. We can all talk it 
over together ; then later, as it begins to 
unfold, you can talk it over with her.” 

Bobby made a last stand. “I don’t 
want to talk it over with her. I tell 
you, I don’t like stage people. I—” 

“Sunday,” interrupted Mrs. Poland. 
“ And we'll motor down Saturday night 
after the play.” 


Tue holiday season had come and 
gone, and the annual crop of mushroom 
plays had sprung up only to be blown 
away to the immemorial store-house. 
There was no other first night in the 
Big City when “The Third Woman” 
made its bow to New York at Carstein’s 
own theatre. 

From an obscure seat in the rear of 
the house, Mrs. Porland watched the 
gradual transformation of a supercilious 
audience that had come to jeer into an 
emotional unit that swayed with the for- 
tunes of the painted men and women on 
the stage. Bobby Porland, manufacturer 
of cheap thrills for the cheap ones, had 
suddenly become a dramatist. And to- 
morrow Elsie Tenniel would no longer 
be a competent, hard-working actress, 
but the talk of theatrical New York. 

There were tears in Mrs. Porland’s 
own eyes over the bitter pathos of the 
first act; and when man and mistress 
sat down to reckon calmly the cost of 
their love (before the passionate climax 
that marked the second curtain), Mrs. 
Porland forgot that she was listening 
only to a tale of imaginary woe and 
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stress. The superb acting and self-con- 
trol of Elsie Tenniel carried her away 
just as it carried away the blasé first- 
nighters. And when the end came, the 
end that made even hardened Broadway 
sp, because there was no final reckon- 
ing, because the erring lovers had 
found and kept their paradise, Mrs. 
Porland knew that her husband had 
accomplished the task she set for him. 
He had written a play that was Art. 

And Art it was, if the newspaper 
critics were to be trusted the next 
morning. 

“Mr. Porland no longer manufac- 
tures alarm clocks to wake the 
sluggish,” commented the American; 
“instead, at the Carstein last night, a 
very artistic boudoir timepiece of his 

atterning struck thirteen. Indeed, it 
is so artistic that one is inclined to 
forget the boudoir.” 

“Tf you must break the moral law,” 
observed the Tribune, ‘The Third 
Woman’ will show you how to accom- 
plish your ends with the maximum of 
artistic effect.” 

“That there is no defence for the 
morals taught in this play is certain,” 
the Globe decided, “ but a majority will 
argue with some reason that if you do 
a thing beautifully it is its own excuse; 
and in Mr. Porland’s new play there is 
no denying that he has done it beauti- 
fully. There is no questioning the sin- 
cerity of the piece. It has been written 
with a comprehension of the tremen- 
dous basic facts of life, a clear-seeing 
which has not commonly been credited 
to the dramatist in question. It is the 
product of wisdom and experience.” 

Later, in the theatrical columns of 
Life, “The Third Woman” was listed, 
salacious episode artistically 
handled.” 

And one and all of the critics went 
into rhapsodies over the work of the 
star, for her appeal in the famous 
second act had definitely stamped her 
as one of the best of the new school of 
emotional actresses. Her individual hit 
— been almost as great as that of the 

ay. 

. it was the lure of the star that had 
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held Mrs. Porland’s attention during 
the first performance. The play was her 
husband’s, but she hugged the belief 
that the discovery of the girl was her 
own. Even the second night she spent 
watching Miss Tenniel’s irresistible 
appeal to the villain-hero; the appeal 
that urged him from his dusty dry-rot 
to new life and fresh adventure. 

But during the seventh performance 
of “The Third Woman,” Mrs. Porland 
became quietly aware of something 
much more portentous. Quite unex- 
pectedly it came to her that the char- 
acter played by the male lead was not 
altogether unfamiliar, Words, even 
phrases, deepened the impression. The 
“hero” of the play was none other than 
—Bobby. In the drama he was tall and 
slender; he was not a successful play- 
wright, but a struggling sculptor; he 
talked, not baseball, but poetry. Yet he 
was—Bobby. And the lady who lived 
her own life continued to live it—with 
Bobby. 

Mrs. Porland attempted to think 
calmly. She wished to get up and leave, 
that she might argue the suspicions with 
herself, but the lure of seeing again the 
action unfold was too strong for her. 
With new, breathless interest she fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the pair through 
the tumultuous second act and t 
serene but unhallowed happiness of the 
third. She left the theatre in a daze. 

Bobby had not planned to accompany 
her home. After each performance he 
was busy planning minute changes in 
the stage business, he had told her. 

She made her way alone to the apart- 
ment. The maid had already retired, 
but on the little table beside her bed 
Mrs. Porland found her accumulation 
of afternoon mail. There was the usual 
grist of announcements and conven- 
tional letters, together with others, more 
pleasant, which had begun coming with 
the success of “ The Third Woman.” 

The Sunday editor of the World 
wanted her picture for a feature he was 
preparing on “Wives of Celebrated 
Men.” A woman’s club in Brooklyn 
would esteem it a great honour if she 
would address it on “Some Phases of 


the Modern Drama.” They knew of her 
reputation as a student of this literary 
form, and the fact that her husband was 
the creator of a masterpiece meant, they 
were certain, that a portion of its suc- 
cess, at least, was attributable to her 
influence. A little informal talk on the 
influence of the wife, etc. 

Unheeded the letter dropped from 
her relaxed fingers. 

An eager little soul from Greenwich 
Village had picked bizarre phrases to 
tell her what a wonderful woman she 
must be—it was “a pleasant coolth in a 
sun-stagnant world ” to know that such 
“comrade-wives” as Mrs. Porland 
existed. 

Mrs. Porland remembered that on the 
first night she had told some reporter 
that not only was she in complete sym- 
pathy with her husband’s effort but that 
she had urged him to its completion. 
And this little fool from Greenwich 
Village had taken the play to be a 
transcript from their own lives. 

A transcript! Was it? 

Suddenly all the glory of the play’s 
triumph turned to dust and ashes; for 
in winning the place to which she 
aspired she found that she had lost 
something better. 

But had she lost? Wasn’t it all just 
a sickly imagining? Bobby, dear old 
simple-souled Bobby—why, she couldn’t 
have lost him! It was impossible. He 
had written well, of course, but it was 
absurd to suppose that in the writing he 
had drawn from his own experience. 
He had merely talked matters over with 
Elsie Tenniel, and out of her past had 
come the life-giving substance of the 
play. 

Yes, it was Elsie Tenniel’s play, not 
Bobby’s. That was it. But Miss Ten- 
niel must keep her place. Mrs. Porland 
would have to talk with Bobby, a nice 
frank talk, and she would tactfully sug- 
gest a trip to the South Seas. Bobb 
had always wanted to go to the Sout 
Seas. He still had childish ideas about 
cannibals and all that. Dear, stupid, 
sweet Bobby! 

The telephone rang. 

It was Carstein. 
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“Hello! That you, Mrs. Porland? I 
haven’t seen Bobby all day; tried to get 
him at the theatre, but they said he’d 
gone. No, nothing wrong. Just got a 
cable from London, and I’m leaving 
first thing in the morning. I’m tele- 
phoning from the docks.” 

“Is—is there some message I can 
give ?” 

“Not a message, Mrs. Porland. But 
I want you to keep Bobby working and 
make him turn out another play as good 
as ‘The Third Woman. That’s all. 
You've got a young Shakespeare there, 
Mrs. Porland, if you can keep him at 
it. Say ‘good-bye’ to Bobby for me, 
and don’t forget, Mrs. Porland, that I’m 
mighty grateful to you for coming in 
with a club and making me produce 

The Third Woman. I never thought 
he had it in him.” 

Mrs. Porland waited. 

The clock ticked the hour hand past 
— past one, and within minutes of 
wo. 

Then Bobby. 

“You've been sitting up for me?” 

Unable for the moment to speak, she 
contented herself by nodding. 

There was an uneasiness about him 
that she had not noticed: before. He 
fumbled at his pockets; then, crossing 
the room, he stared fixedly at a little 
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water-colour on the wall. She noticed, 
as though for the first time, that the 
artist had limned with delicate pinks 
and greens an apple orchard in full 
bloom. It was appetizingly done. One 
could almost smell the wind of spring, 
capricious with the flood and energy of 
fresh youth. 

In spite of her wish to allow him to 
speak first, she herself broached the 
subject. 

“What is it, Bobby ?” 

He turned to her. 

His eyes, which had once been the 
open books of his mind, were now 
narrowed and inscrutable. 

“T’m sorry, but I—can’t run down to 
Atlantic City with you Sunday, as we. 
planned. I’ve just come from Carstein, 
and he says I must spend the week-end 
with him at his country place, talking 
over my new play. Sorry, but I’ve got 
- do it. I won’t be back till late Mon- 

a 
or a full ten seconds he stared 
boldly at her, before he turned away to 
scrutinize once more the picture of the 
apple blossoms. 

Mrs. Porland nodded again, though 
her husband’s back was turned and he 
could not see her. 

She did not protest. It was too late 
for anything of that sort. 


. | HE compliments a woman hates are: Being called a “nice girl,” being told 
her nose is “strong and characterful,” and having a handsome man show 
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her perfect respect in a taxicab. 


THE test of friendship is in the welcome; the test of love is in the farewell. 
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THE PROBLEM THAT ' PERPLEXED 
NICHOLSON 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


VERY serious young man, was 

Nicholson. I have never met any- 

one so concerned, so morbid] 
concerned with abstract principles. 
have the most vivid memories of him in 
those days before the. war—days so im- 
measurably distant!—tramping along 
at my side, talking interminably about 
“ethics.” It was his passion. He 
would call at my office and wait for me 
almost any length of time, if in the end 
he might be rewarded by walking home 
with me, to discuss what he called “an 
interesting point or so.” He would 
have in his pocket little items he had 
cut out of the newspapers, cases that 
had come up in the police courts, and 
so on, which he wanted to analyze. 

I rather dreaded him and his “ ethics,” 
and yet I never had the heart to cut 
short his lengthy propositions. I used 
to listen to him and even argue with 
him, very much as one might oblige a 
chess fiend by playing a game with him. 
Because the poor devil was so solitary 
and alone in the world; he hadn’t, never 
had had, another friend, and he was 
always so outrageously sure of being 
welcome to me. 

A lean, dour young Scot, he had 
made his own way in life, against, every 
sort of obstacle; he had studied law 
and been called to the bar, and was 
then waiting for clients, living in a de- 
cent sort of poverty. He wasn’t pitiful, 
in spite of the bleak youth behind him, 
and his equally bleak present, because 
he was so confident of success and so 
absolutely the sort to whom success is 
inevitable. He had no pleasures, no 


recreations of any sort; never even 
read a novel, nothing but these ethical 
discussions. 

The one thing that saved him was 
his utter lack of egoism. His ethical 
problems were never personal ones; he 
didn’t even appear to be interested in 
himself. His questions were always 
general, and I must admit that his im- 
mense and guileless seriousness, com- 
bined with this lack of self-conscious- 
ness, touched me. And his ingenuous- 
ness. He was very fond of quoting 
judicial decisions and then, at great 
ength, comparing what he called the 
legal with the ethical aspect. Myself a 
lawyer twenty years his.senior, | never 
confounded the two. 

Even the war, when it came, pre- 
sented itself to Nicholson as an imper- 
sonal problem in ethics. Whether the 
situation justified the extreme measures 
he observed being taken? 

“It’s not a thing to think about,” I 
told him. “One has to be satisfied with 
feeling. A question of the temperature 
of the blood, my boy; it doesn’t con- 
cern the head.” 

“Tt’s not that I’m—bloodless,” he an- 
swered, gravely, “ simply that I wish to 
see the right of the thing. I don’t 
intend to be carried away by rash sen- 
timentality.” 

Rash he surely was not: for weeks 
and weeks he came to me almost daily, — 


to argue the ethics of war, until I re- 


volted. I called him morbid, unwhole- 

some, abnormal, said he was unfit, 

couldn’t adjust himself to an actual 

world. That shut him up. He had 
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nothing to say in his own defence. He 
kept his ethical doubts to himself for 
some time. 

In the end I suppose he came to 
some general conclusion satisfactory to 
himself, for he no longer questioned the 
war. He said that we must win it, at 
any cost. And then, of course, came 
the personal problem. Ought he to 
enlist ? 

He discussed that with me, candidly. 
Could he serve his country better by 
remaining at home and pursuing his 
profession, for which he had been pre- 
paring for — and years, or by going 
tofight? T let him talk; he never asked 
for advice, and wouldn’t have got it 
anyway. It was certainly not for me 
to argue for or against the indispensa- 
bility of lawyers. 

I could see that he was very much 
distressed, and he caused me no little 
distress, too, for he came to my office 
in season and out of season, sitting pa- 
tiently in the outer room until I had 
time for him. 

It disturbed me beyond measure to 
know he was waiting there, with his 
problems. He had always plenty of 
cases to cite—things he had read— 
about conscientious objectors. Were 
they conscientious ? he wanted to know. 
And only sons, fathers of dependent 
families, and so on, who were prompt 
to enlist, were they ethically justified in 
so doing? 

“The question is,” he insisted earn- 
estly, “ how can one serve one’s country 
best ?” 

“The country may thank its fate that 
all its men aren’t so squeamish,” I 
said. 

“Squeamish!” he repeated, hurt and 
surprised. “I don’t think it’s that.” 

“That and the other complaint of 
your generation,” I went on. “A 
strained anxiety to stand out from the 
herd. I'll wager you'll decide on the 
unpopular course as the ethical one, 
just because it is unpopular.” 

“You're wrong,” he assured me, 
solemnly, “altogether wrong. Simply, 
I don’t care to be swayed by enthusiasm 
instead of guided by reason.” 
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“Td go,” I said, “ if I weren’t too old 
to be taken.” 

“ Ah!” said he, “ but, you see, you are 
too old. You haven’t any problem. 
It’s been settled for you.” 

In the due course of time he solved 
his problem, decided that, ethically, he 
ought to volunteer, did so, and was ac- 
cepted. Evidently that relieved him; 
he seemed even cheerful in a sober way. 

He went through his training well 
enough. I had postcards from him 
now and then, and I gained an impres- 
sion of him, solemnly busy and as 
friendless as ever. 

Then he was sent to the front, and 
came to say good-bye to me. In his 
uniform, lean and stiff, with the air of 
sober satisfaction, he had a sort of 
Cromwellian look about him. A good 
fighter, I fancied he would be, inclined 
toward fanaticism. 

I felt sorry for him; not afraid so 
much that he would be killed or wound- 
ed, but that his orderly and inquiring 
young mind would be overwhelmed b 
what he was to see. He would find it 
very difficult, I thought, to discover 
what was the ethical course to pursue, 
and when he had found it, he would no 
longer be free to follow it. 

It is so very rarely that we can watch 
people change. They live and live; 
nothing happens; external events 


‘harass without compelling, nothing oc- 


curs furious enough to compel a soul. 
People grow a little, intensify, become 
more and more themselves. Thus, in 
the usual course of events, would 
Nicholson become more Nicholson; I 
expected nothing different. Unless his 
soul were to be maimed or stupefied in 
that inferno to which he had gone. 


II 


I HEARD from him now and then, 
post-cards, to thank me for tobacco and 
papers, quite impersonal things which 
gave me no sort of clue as to what the 
war was doing to him. I thought of 
him often enough, and not without 
anxiety; I imagined painful ethical 
struggles. 


| 
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As soon as he got his first home leave, 
he came directly to me, walked into my 
office and sat down, quite in the old way 
to wait until I wasn’t busy. 

No evolution there. 
lutely unchanged. 

Yes, he said, he’d seen some fairly 
rotten things, but what. could you ex- 
pect? A fellow wasn’t a schoolgirl. 
Yes, the life was pretty crude, but you 
got used to that. Couldn’t say he’d 
been exactly frightened, but confound- 
edly nervous and shaky. Glad to be 
home—poor devil without any sort of 
home—but it wasn’t altogether a bad 
sort of life out there. He confessed 
that it was rather a relief to have no 
ethical decisions to make; you simply 
did as you were told. 

“It’s restful,” he said, “and yet it 
isn’t demoralizing as it would be if you 
voluntarily let go.” 

He was unable to describe this new 
existence; he told me what he did, but 
he couldn’t convey the flavour. And 


e was abso- 


he preferred to talk about home affairs, 
the ethics of conscription, of hoarding, 
of rationing. He thought a great deal 


about such things, he said. 

He went back quite cheerfully. He 
had an idiotic sort of optimism, of 
courage, whichever you please. He 
wasn’t resolved to endure anything that 
might happen; he was simply sure that 
nothing could happen to him. 

He wrote once or twice, and then 
stopped; didn’t answer my letters or 
acknowledge packages sent him. His 
name was not among the wounded, 
missing, or killed, and I didn’t care to 
risk annoying him by writing for infor- 
mation. I could only wait with an 
anxiety a little surprising, for I hadn’t 
realized what a place he held with me. 
There wasn’t a day that winter when 
I shouldn’t have been glad, remarkably 
glad, to discuss ethics with him. 

Suddenly he appeared; came walking 
into my room at dusk on a wretched 
April afternoon. It was too dark to 
see well, but his grave salutation was 
enough. 

“By Jove!” I cried, with the irra- 
tional irritation one always feels when 
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there wasn’t any cause for worry after 
all. “ What’s been the matter? I haven’t 
heard a word... .” 

“I know,” he interrupted, sombrely 
“T’m sorry. I’m very wet and chilly. 
Anything to drink. .. .” 

I rang for, hot water, and lighted the 
gas. Nicholson had .sat down in my 
mong <9 chair near the fire, but he 

ept his head averted. There was 


something strange about him, his voice 


even. ... 

I hesitated to question him, but while 
he was swallowing his steaming toddy, 
I took a good look at him. And I saw 
that now he was changed, very much 
changed. He didn’t look ill; he was as 
lean and tough as ever; it was a sort of 
shadow that lay over his face, a new, 
grim look of perplexity, as if he faced 
an ethical problem beyond his compre- 
hension. I had heard and read of the 
unaccountable ways in which the war 
affected men’s nerves, and I was half 
inclined to think that he was struggling 
with one of those sudden attacks of 
funk. 

He was unusually quiet, sat there, 
glass in hand, looking into the fire. He 
asked me, politely, if P'd been well; he 
had been, he assured me, never better in 
his life. The weather over there, 
though, got on your nerves, rain and 
mud and cold. He apologized for not 
having answered my letters. 

“ And I shouldn’t have dropped in on 
you like this,” he said; “it might have 
been inconvenient, I know. ... But, 
to tell you the truth, I didn’t expect to 
see you this time at all. I—lI’ve been in 
the city almost a week now.” 

I was disproportionately hurt. 

“ A love affair, of course,” I thought, 
but he went on. 

“You see, I’m here on a—rather 
wretched business. Have to find a fel- 
low’s wife and tell her about his—about 
how—about his dying.” 

“One wouldn’t expect that to take a 
week.” 

“T know, only I can’t find her. He 
gave me the address, but she’s not 
there; never has been. One Hundred 
and Fourteen Andrew Street, he told 
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me. I’ve gone all over the neighbour- 
hood, looked up all the streets with 
names anything like Andrew—but it’s 
no good.” 

I was moderately sympathetic. 

“ Mistaken somewhere, of course,” I 
said, “ but she’ll have had a notice from 
the Government by this time, or have 
read it in the papers.” 

“ Not the details. . . . 

He stopped. 

“ Perhaps she’s better off without the 
details,” I suggested at random, and 
was surprised at the look he gave me. 
I shouldn’t have been astonished to see 
him cry. His face was crimson, his 
eyes full of tears. 

“Tt’s not a light matter,” he said, pas- 
sionately, and after a pause, “ you see 
... they—it looked as if—they had sus- 
pected him of being—that is, not offi- 
cially, but it was talked of.... 
They said he deserted.... He was 
mentioned as missing.” 

“ He may turr up later.” 

“No; he’s dead.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

He didn’t answer that. 

I was uneasy, a little annoyed at 
something inexplicable in the affair. It 
was, taking his nature into considera- 
tion, entirely consistent that he should 
feel ethically bound to continue his 
search for his dead friend’s wife. But 
who was his friend, though? He'd 
never spoken, never written of an 
friend. A wrong address, a mysteri- 
ous friend, a still more mysterious 
death. 


You see—” 


“ There’s something behind it,” I said 
to myself; “he’s done something 
idiotic.” 


He broke a long silence. 

“T’ve found another place to try,” he 
said. “A ‘Miss’ Alice Corbett. Very 
likely it’s ‘Mrs.’ Alice was her name, 
you know.” 

“ Have you written yet, or communi- 
cated in any way ?” 

“No,” he answered reluctantly, “I 
thought—perhaps—you'd care to come 
with me ?” 

I agreed, but after that he seemed in 
no hurry to go. He sat by the fire 
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smoking, very silent. It grew quite 
dark, and I suggested that if we were 
to go before dinner... 

“T—I—to tell you the truth,” he said, 
impulsively, “I hate like the devil to 
do it!” 

“A bit harrowing,” I admitted, “al- 
though she’ll certainly have heard of 
her husband’s death long ago. But look 
here,” I added, “don’t be—an ethical 
ass. If there’s anything unpleasant you 
think she ought to know, for. heaven’s 
sake, keep it to yourself. Leave her in 
peace, and him.” 

“It’s nothing of that sort!” he said 
vehemently, “I want to contradict any 
unfavourable impression she may pos- 
sibly have got—or ever may get. You 
see, I want—I ought, you know, to let 
her—to tell her that he died like a hero. 
She’ll simply have read that he’s miss- 
ing.” 

@ How did he die then?” 

“Oh! A—a sort of accident. I’ve 
thought it all out. I’m -going to tell 
her that the snipers got a friend of his, 
and that he—he went out alone, against 
orders, to pot a few Boches, as a sort 
of revenge, and got his. Died at once. 
Women will believe anything, won't 
they ?” 

My legal experience didn’t confirm — 
that idea. I smiled a little. 

“She’s been very ill,” he went on, 
“she may not be alive now. But if she 
is, I want—I ought to give her what 
comfort I can. Any sort of lie, if it 
will help the poor woman.” 

“But how did he really die?” I in- 


sisted. 
Nicholson didn’t answer. I delayed 


‘a moment to turn out the gas, and then 


followed him to the door. I had my 
hand on the knob, when his voice 
sounded abruptly from the darkness of 
the hall. 

“T killed him,” he said. 


III 


Ir was exactly like a blow, a physical 
blow. I wanted to sit down and close 
my eyes, while I recovered. 

“ An accident,” I murmured. 
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“Come on!” he said, “it’s growing 
late!” 

I followed him into the rainy street, 
and he immediately took my arm. 

“Td better tell you,” he said, in a 
very low voice. “ You see—it’s almost 
too much—in fact—one can’t always 
decide—alone. I don’t know—can’t 
tell—if it’s a—a crime .. .” 

“Go ahead!” I encouraged him. 

After a minute he began, very pains- 
takingly. 

“I didn’t really notice him even when 
he first came out. Morose sort of fel- 
low—not popular at all—big, dark, 
2 chap with long eyes like a weasel. 
He didn’t try to make any friends, kept 
to himself as much as he could, and 
was eternally-writing letters home. 
Very slack, too, always in trouble over 
his equipment, and so on. It wasn’t 
so much laziness; he simply couldn't 
look decent. You know the sort. 
Loose kind of figure, always had a—a 
blurred \ook. 

“All of a sudden he began running 
after me. Without the least encour- 
agement on my part, I can promise you. 
In fact, I rather disliked him, I got 
horribly sick of him, hanging about in 
his skulking way. I couldn’t get rid 
of him, he was at my heels all the time. 
I couldn’t make it out at all; he didn’t 
want to talk, he never asked me ques- 
tions or told me about himself. He was 
like one of those stray dogs that follow 
you, you know. ... Poor beggar! I 
was sorry for him, somehow... . 

“One day he sat down beside me and 


began telling me in a whisper that he 


wouldn’t stand it any longer, he’d have 
to go home. Lots of fellows feel like 
that, though, now and then. I didn’t 
pay much attention, but he caught hold 
of my sleeve and began to mutter: 

“*T must go! I must go!’ 

“*What’s up?’ I asked him. 

“He said his wife was ill, very ill. 
He’d applied for leave’ and been re- 


- fused. I told him the reason for that 


was that there’d probably be an en- 
gagement before long. 
““T must go!’ he kept on. ‘What 


can I do?’ 


“*Nothing!’ I told him, ‘But buck 
up and be a man. You have to expect 
this sort of thing, in war time. Damned 
hard, of course,’ 

“ He began telling me about his wife 
then, and; it was—really, old man, it 
was — extraordinary. You wouldn't 
have imagined him capable of it... . 
He—he made you fairly see the poor 
little woman—only nineteen, she was, 
and there was a baby coming. She 
wasn’t expected to pull through. I’ve 
never been—never cared for a woman 
like that myself, but I can understand 
it. It was—really a—a beautiful thing, 
his devotion. She was all he had, all 
he cared about. He only wanted to see 
her, once more, and then get himself 
killed. He said he had no use for life 
at all if he lost her. 

“The next day he showed me letters, 
one from the doctor, and one from the 
girl herself. It was the most pitiful 
thing. ... Wanted to see him once 
more. You could tell that she was 
afraid to die, although she tried to be 
plucky. He.was almost mad. 

“* For God’s sake, tell me what to 
do!’ he kept asking me. ‘I can’t let her 
die without even saying good-bye to 
her. Do you think any cause in the 
world is worth the agony she is suffer- 
ing ?’ 

“T could understand his point of 
view, but I couldn’t see any way out. 
There wasn’t the slightest chance of his 
getting leave at that time. All leaves 
had been stopped, no exceptions, abso- 
lutely. Something big in the air... . 

“T—really, the beastly business— 
really haunted me. I—it almost seemed 
as if—it weren’t—well, worth it, you 
know. Made you realize what war did. 
... Anything so damnably cruel—you 
know—didn’t seem so—elevating, after 
all.” 

Nicholson was growing incoherent; 
he saw it, and stopped for a bit. 

“ But I couldn’t help him,” he went on 
at last. “Tried to cheer him up, and 
all that. He’d shut me up every time. 
‘ Think of it!’ he’d shout. ‘That poor 
little girl, dying alone. That terror and 
agony, all alone. If she could only hold 
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my hand, she says, she wouldn’t mind.’ 
ell, you can imagine.... I hadn't 
thought much. of that side of the thing 
before—the women at home, you know. 
... He was really a bit off—raved, 
absolutely. But you could understand. 
He told me all about her, what a plucky 
little soul she’d been. I wish I could 
make you see him; you could under- 
stand the thing so much better. Big, 
hulking, stupid sort of ass, quite iso- 
lated, no one liked him, men or officers. 
A rotten bad soldier, altogether out of 
place. No energy, no alertness. He 
couldn't be trained. And I imagine 
he’d been the same sort of failure in 
civil life. There was only this girl. 
She'd seen something good and—lov- 
able in him, something no one else 
would ever see.” 

He stopped again. 

“Tf I could only make you see—a 
little,” he continued earnestly. “I'd 
_ you to understand it all, if possi- 

“Tt was one afternoon when I’d been 
sent to a farmhouse—sort of headquar- 
ters back of the lines, with a message, 
and he came running after me. Said 
he’d got permission to come along. He 
was out of breath at first, and I sup- 
pose the dust choked him; he held on 
to my arm and stumbled along without 
a word for half a mile. Then he said: 

“* You've got to do it!’ 

“* What ?’ I asked him. 

“* You're a first-class shot,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Shoot me!’ 

“T was shocked. 

“*You want me to kill you?’ I said. 
‘You're mad!’ 

“*No, not that. But a wound, in the 
arm, just enough ...so I can get 
home before it’s too late.’ 

“TI shook him off, swore at him, I 
think. I called him a coward, every- 
thing. But he stumbled along beside 
me, telling me I’d have to do it. 

“He made me read another letter 
he’d got.... He was crying—tears 
running down his dirty face, and gasp- 
ing and sobbing. . . . 

“I give you my word, you’ve no idea 
how that sort of thing upsets you. 
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Then he—actually got down on his 
knees... . I was disgusted with him 
—but—awfully sorry for him. In the 
end I said I’d do it. 

“TI went on to deliver my message, 
and told him to wait for me near a 
marsh I had to cross.... I don’t 
know, to this minute, old man, whether 
I was right or wrong in consenting. 
Whether humanity isn’t after all a 
higher—” 

“ Never mind ethics!” I interrupted. 
“ Let’s hear what you did.” 

He went on. 

“When I came back it was growing 
dark, and I wanted to put it off. I 
couldn’t see properly. But he wouldn’t 
wait. 

“Tt was a very lonely place—that - 
marsh—with a sort of plank walk 
across it that made a short cut from 
one part of the high road to the other; 
saved almost half a mile. We could 
have seen anyone coming, a long way 
off, in that flat country. We stopped 
there and talked it over. We were 
going to put it down to snipers. He’d 
thought out a whole story, very plaus- 
ible. He showed me the exact spot to 
be hit on his arm, and he tied a white 
handkerchief over it, so that I shouldn’t 
miss it in the dusk. ; 

“He was to stand on the high road, 
where he could see anyone coming 
along the road behind me, and I was 
to go a few paces along the plank walk 
over the marsh, where I could see the 
road to the trenches. I tried even then 
to argue with him. I pointed out that 
the thing might easily be discovered 
and we’d both be court-martialled. But 
he said he’d risk that, and that I’d al- 
ready promised. So—! 

“*T'll hold out my arm,’ he told me. 
‘ And don’t fire too near; there mustn’t 
be any powder burns.” 

“My hand wasn’t steady; I warned 
him of that, but he said he didn’t care. 
He was quite cool, all his hysteria gone. 
He was simply anxious to get it over. 

“*Come on!’ he kept urging. ‘ It's 
growing dark!’ and it was. I could see 
the white handkerchief _—_ enough, 
but the dusty road looked like a blur, 
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and there was a sort of mist over the 
marsh, It’s such a flat country, you 
know, it—somehow seems lonelier 

the mountains. .. . 

“There he stood, with his arms 
stretched out. I couldn’t see his face 
any longer. 

“* Quick!’ he said. And I fired. 

“TI don’t know how I did it.... I 
didn’t realize at first that I’d missed; I 
thought it was all right. I called out 
to ask him, but he didn’t answer. He 
came running forward in a queer, blind 
way, along the piank bridge toward me. 
Then all of a sudden he stumbled and 
fell like a log into the marsh. 

“T ran up and got him by the collar, 
and tried to pull him out, but he was 
a dead weight.... I must have got 
him through the lung, I think. He... 
he made an awful sound... . 

“ After a bit I got his head and shoul- 
ders on the boards, but his legs were 
sunk deep in the swamp. Anyway it 
didn’t matter; in a minute he was dead. 

“T let him slip back and he disap- 
peared in the mud. I went on alone. 
No one asked me about him... . 

“ That’s all,” he added abruptly. 


IV 


His story was finished; he had no- 
thing further to say. 

He fell silent, an aloof sort of silence 
which invited no comment. He wished 
evidently to meditate on this lamentable 
history; perhaps he was seeking in it 
some justification for himself, or for 
that other fellow. 

I am not, I dare say, very different 
from the mass of mankind; any sort of 
misfortune irritates me. And while at 
heart I was sorry for him and for his 
victim, and for the poor woman, I was 
not just then conscious of any such 
emotion. I rebelled against our errand. 

“And you're going to tell his wife 
that he died a hero?” I asked. “It’s 
monstrous, farcical.” 

“ No,” he answered. . “ I’ve thought it 
all out. It’s the only atonement I can, 
make.” 

One had to admire his courage in 
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facing this woman, under the circum- 
stances. There was something in his 
ethics, after all! I strode along beside 
him through the rainy streets, resent- 
fully respectful. 

We reached the house; he walked 
briskly up the steps, rang the bell, 
waited, rang again. 

“I hope it isn’t too late,” he whis- 
pered. 

Immediately I had a picture of the 
unhappy girl lying dead, somewhere in 
that dark and silent house, or perhaps 
dying, weak and gasping, at this in- 
stant. He didn’t grasp at this straw as 
I should have dane, as a chance of re- 
lief from an intolerable situation; no, 
he really wanted to see her, to tell her 
his flaming lie, to “atone,” as he put it, 
for his horrible error. 

At last the door opened. 

“Well!” said a woman’s voice, good- 
humouredly. 

Nicholson asked for “Mrs. Frank 
Corbett.” 

“I suppose you mean me, sir,” she 
answered. “Step in, please.” 

And we followed her down a passage 
to a musty little sitting-room. She 
turned up the gas. 

“Sit down, please, gentlemen,” she 
said, and herself remained  stand- 
ing in the doorway, looking at us 
anxiously. 

She was an angular, middle-aged 
woman with a severe face and lumi- 
nous, patient eyes, one of those faces 
seen only among the poor, expressing 
such limitless endurance. Not resist- 
ance, not resignation, simply endur- 
ance, like a rock on which all the storms 
beat. 

“T’m trying to find Mrs. Frank Cor- 
bett,” Nicholson explained. “ I’m afraid 
it’s another mistake. I’m sorry we’ve 
troubled you—” 

“Tf it’s news about Frank—Francis 
William Corbett, in the Blank regi- 
ment,” she said, “I’m his sister. And 

>. I got that notice—long ago.” 

She was struggling painfully to keep 
back her tears while she addressed her- 
self to Nicholson’s uniform. “If it’s a 
—a last message, gentlemen, I’m the 
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one that’s entitled to hear it. 
sister, and his next of kin.” 

“But I’ve a—a personal message for 
his wife,” said Nicholson, gently. 

“ He never had a wife,” she answered. 
“T’m the next of kin, sir. I’m really 
entitled to—the message. . . .” 

She had begun to weep quietly. 

“Frank never had a wife,” she re- 
peated. “Never anyone in the world 
but me. If there’s any news, gentle- 
men, I’ve a right to hear it. Me and 
no one else. Missing—that’s all they’ve 
told me... . 

“T’m afraid,” said Nicholson, grave- 
ly, “that he must have contracted a 
marriage unknown to you. I’ve seen 
letters from his wife—” 

The woman shook her head. ~ 

“Not my Frank. Not Francis Wil- 


I’m his 


liam Corbett in the Blank regiment. 


Not him, sir.” 

And she took a photograph from the 
chimney piece and held it out to Nichol- 
son. He stared at it with shocked eyes. 

“That’s he . . . I’m sorry—very sor- 
ry. But in war time—extenuating cir- 
cumstances ...” he murmured. “ No 
doubt it was a very hasty marriage— 

“ He couldn't have been married,” she 
insisted. “ Why, he lived in this very 
house all his life; he never stopped out 
a single night, nor hardly ever missed 
a meal. Don’t you think Id have 
known? And himand me... 

She wiped her eyes roughly. 

“And what’s more, he never made 
more than two pounds a week, and he 
gave it all to me, except it might be two 
or three shillings he’d keep out.” 

We were silent. She waited, then 
went on: 

“T’ve made up my n mind to losing 
him. This ‘ missing,’ it’s the worst of 
all. I know he’s dead, or I’d have 
heard more. Only, it would do one 
good to know a bit about it—how it 
happened. . And that’s what you 
came for, isn’t it, sir? That you were 
going to tell his wife, only he hadn’t 
one ?” 

“Yes,” said Nicholson 
“ He died a hero.” 

She was extraordinarily pleased. 


solemnly. 
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“ Ah!” she cried. 
Poor Frank!” 

Nicholson plunged into his story. 
He had evidently rehearsed it well, for 
he was so fluent as to be almost uncon- 
vincing; very circumstantial, vivid, a 
tale mi reckless bravery and a memor- 


“ A hero, was he? 


-able death. 


“Of course this is unofficial, you 
know. He'd disobeyed orders so—they 
couldn’t give him any recognition. But 
—- his friend—he had mentioned a 
wife— 

Miss Corbett shook her head and 
wiped her eyes again. 

“T can’t think however that got 
about, Poor Frank! A regular hero 

. and me—all the time! It goes to 

show how easy it is to misjudge others. 

Poor Frank! I’m sure I never 
expected it of him.” 

Her tears began to flow again, and 
she pressed her handkerchief against 
her mouth. 

“Oh, gentlemen!” she cried, “I feel 
—I’ve ‘been cruel—and now ‘it’s too 
late... ! I can’t make it up to him, 
never, never!” 

“T’m very sorry,” 
feebly, “very sorry. 
see—” 

“Oh, I’m glad enough to hear about 
it!” she interrupted, “ and it’ll be a com- 
fort to me my life long, that I can be 
= of him. But I’d misjudged him 
so 

“He never was—what you'd call a 
hero. Always nervous and timid like. 
Wouldn’t take his own part when the 
other boys’d badger him. You see, gen- 
tlemen, I brought him up from a baby 

. and it’s so easy to misjudge them 

ou know too well. ... I'd been fight- 

ing that—weakness in him for so many 
years— 

“ And when the war came, it seemed 
he was hanging back. Mrs. Cooke’s 
boy from the next door, he enlisted, and 
my cousins, too, and the young man 
from 61—a fair dozen from this street. 
I was sort of ashamed, Frank being so 
strong. I was at him day and night. 
‘Don’t you want to serve your King 
and your country? Where’s your man- 
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hood?’ And he’d put me off, and say he 
wanted time to think it over. 

“Then, one afternoon, he went to 
Uncle Gibbs’s. Their second boy was 
leaving the next day, and they had 
wine. Frank wasn’t used to it. It must 
have gone to his head, like, and all the 
talk about the army. ... Anyhow, he 
came home late, red as a lobster and 
talking very loud. ‘ Well, he says, ‘I’ve 
done it! I’ve enlisted!’ 

“ He went through his training, right 
enough, and started off to the front as 
jolly as you please. Told me that he 
liked the life. But as soon as ever he 
got out there, he wrote me a letter. 
‘It’s— excuse me, gentlemen, ‘ it’s hell,’ 
he wrote. ‘I'll lose my mind. I can’t 
stand it. Make an excuse,’ he says, 
‘Write that you’re very sick so I can 
get leave.’ 

“Well, after a bit, I did, and he came 
home. He was in a terrible way, so 
nervous he couldn’t sleep nor eat. He 
owned up, frank enough, that he 
wanted to desert. But I wouldn’t give 
him any peace. I frightened and I 
shamed him into going back. ‘You'll 
be caught sure enough and shot,’ I told 
him. ‘Isn’t that better,’ says he, ‘than 
having your—your insides torn out 
| shrapnel, or half your face shot 
off 
“ And I—you see, I didn’t understand 
then—I called him a coward and—well, 
he went back. But he was soon writing 
again. ‘Get me home somehow, for 
God’s sake! Get me home, or I'll go 
mad!’ I wrote him I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t if I could. ‘Stick it out like 
a man,’ I says. Then one more letter 
from him—fair crazy, it was—and I 
never heard again.” 

She looked at us with solemn, tearful 
eyes. 

“ And he must have made up his mind 
to make the best of it after all,” she 
added. “It all goes to show you never 


can tell what’s in a man. Poor Frank 
a hero!” 

Once again she dried her eyes, and 
turned to Nicholson. 

“It'd be a great comfort to me if 
you'd kindly tell it all to me ‘again, sir,” 
she said. “You did make it seem so 
beautiful!” 

The poor fellow turned quite pale. I 
was really sorry for him, having to tell 
that yarn again, knowing what he knew 


now. He did it, splendidly, though, and 


we rose to take our leave. 

The poor woman pressed Nicholson’s 
hand fervently. 

“Thank you, sir! Thank you!” she 
said, and had no words to express any- 
thing more. 

But her luminous, patient eyes told 
her gratitude, her consolation, her sor- 
rowful, remorseful pride in her hero 
brother. 


V 


WE were out in the rain again, going 
home, at a terrific pace set by my 
ethical young friend. He was silent. I | 
tried to be, but couldn’t! 

“So there wasn’t any wife!” I said, 
with a sort of malice. 

“No,” he answered sombrely. “It 
seems there wasn’t. No; I was—de- 
ceived, I suppose.” 

“You were!” I assured him, “A lie, 
the letters, and the pathos, and the devo- 
tion, all of it. A preposterous lie, 
invented by a coward to get himself 
away from the trenches, to save his 
own precious skin. But a not very suc- 
cessful device, was it, considering how 
it ended ?” 

Nicholson walked on, a bit more 
slowly. 

“Well,” he said, after a very long 
pause, “ it’s a very difficult problem. . . . 
But—do you know... I’m damned 
glad I killed the poor devil... .” 
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LIGHT LOVE 
By Leslie Nelson Jennings 
ETTER the lost endeavour 

Of Love that lasts a day 


Than to have lived, and never 
Have thrown a kiss away! 


Better the tears and sorrows 
Of Love that laughs and goes, 
Than dreams and dim to-morrows, 
Than last year’s ravelled rose! 


Better the light romances, 
Better their passing pain; 

Better the Joy that dances 
Than music played in vain! 


Better the Love that grieves us 
For one, tumultuous hour !— 

Better the Love that leaves us 
Before the sweet turns sour! 


SOME people think you can tell a woman’s age by her face, others by her 
hair; but as a matter of fact it is usually told by some other woman’s 


tongue. 


“VALAZE” 


World-famed 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 
are without equal for imparting and preserving 
exquisite beauty of complexion and facial contour. 
Write for advice and instructive literature. 
Special Offer. S+t of following preparations, in 
reduced price of 10/s to readers of ‘‘ The Smart Set.” 


Freckles, Sunburn, Tan. 


VALAZE SUNPROOF CREAM protects 
effects of ex: to sun, cold, or wind, ting discolora- 
tion. Excellent foundation for powder. Brice from 8/6. 

VALAZE BLEACHING CREAM. A remarkably quick re- 
mover of sunburn, tan, and fur marks. From 4/6, 

VALAZE WHITENER. Completely hides redness or dis- 
coloration of the skin. Will mot rub off, therefore a boon 
for evening functions. Quite unique. Price 3/6, 


Mme. HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 24, Grafton St., Bond St., London, W.1 


Po VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD removes discolora- 
tion, sallowness, sunburn and freckles, moderates and prevents 
Po lines and wrinkles, ensures clear, soft, lovely complexion. 


THE SMART SET 


Protects & Beautifies 
the Complexion 


Before gding out rub a little Pomeroy Day Cream 
on the cheeks. This will protect the complexion 
against sun, wind, strong sea breezes, and keep the 
skin soft, supple and smooth. Delightfully, but not 
strongly perfumed. Non-greasy and ‘ vanishing.’ 


Pomeroy 


In dainty half-crown vases at high-class Chemists, 
Perfumers, etc. . 
_ Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd., : 
29 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. and 
186 High Street, Kensington. 
(Face Treatments at above addresses and branches.) 


Baby’s velvety cheek, as it 
nestles so lovingly against | 
Daddy's, is scarcely smoother 
than his. 

Thanks to “ Regina,” the 
morning shaveleaves his face as 
smooth as achild’s unwrinkled, 
and feeling deliciously fresh. 


That's the charm of 


\ 
PRICES 
mm A&C/INA 
SHAVING STICK 


PRICE'S, BATTERSEA. LONDON, S.W. 11. 
Nice. smoove Daddy! 
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ABOUT FASHIONS AND OTHER 
THINGS 


By Mary Pitcairn 


Our last exertion is to get suitably 
equipped for the country-house party or 
the seaside, which follows the general 
exodus after Goodwood, and then we 
may rest happily in or out of our clothes 
for a bit. Out of clothes and into bath- 
ing kit is perhaps the happiest change 
of all, and fascinating indeed are some 
of the new bathing models, especially in 
the matter of taffetas designs—and oh, 
what numbers of these there are! 
Nearly every one boasts a skirt of some 
sort, though, needless to say, of the 
most abbreviated description; but the 
shortness with regard to length does 
not affect the fulness nor the wonderful 
variety in the matter of design. Per- 
haps the most unusual are the scalloped 
arrangements that are made like over- 
lapping petals, and when parted by 
breeze or billow show under petals, as 
it were, of some vividly contrasting 
colour, black and orange, bottle-green 
and flame, being among the favourite 
schemes. A variation that follows on 
the lines of the pierrette costumes seen 
at recent fancy-dress balls has knickers 
so enormous that they have all the effect 
of a short skirt, till one notices their 
sudden turn inwards to clasp closely 
the knees. 

Another novelty is the bathing suit 
of silk stockinette, in navy blue or 
black, and of course absolutely skin- 
tight. Over it goes a sleeveless jumper 
of gaily patterned georgette, laced up 
the sides in so open a manner that the 
undergarment distinctly visible. 
When the idea is reversed, so that 
the jumper is on the darker side and 
the undergarment almost flesh-tint, the 
effect is daring to say the least of it! 
As a matter of fact, one suspects that 
many of the new bathing creations are 
never intended to enter the water, so 
elaborately are they thought out; but 
the last-mentioned would eertainly do 
equally well for beach or actual bathing, 
since the jumper part can be removed 
for swimming, and slipped on again for 


the sun-drying process. The favourite © 


beach-wrap is of the burnous persua- 

sion, and quite easily made at home 

from one long length of material. Bath 

towelling is still the most popular fabric 

for its expression when a very rough 
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type of sponge-cloth is not used, and for 
pattern stripes of the widest and bright- 
est are most in demand. The variety of 
rubber caps is seemingly endless, some 


of them being very ornate and combin- — 


ing several colours; but the headdress 
that is most universally becoming is the 
spotted waterproof satin handkerchief 
that can be tied around the wearer’s 
head according to individual taste. 

In these days of permanent hair- 
waving it is not, of course, so necessary 
completely to cover the head when 
bathing, while those who prefer to go 
without head-covering all through the 
vacation may welcome the news of a 
new supplement for locks that have 
been bobbed and are now undergoing 
the tiresome process of regrowth into 
an ordinary length coiffure. One of our 
leading hairdressing experts has in- 
vented a fascinating rouleau of natur- 
ally waving curls which, clasping 
around the nape of the neck, mingle 
with all those endy bits that are so 
difficult to control at this neither-one- 
thing-nor-the-other stage in the “ de- 
bobbing” proceedings. A plait of hair 
crossing the brows helps to keep the 
curls in place; or, if preferred, a 
coloured ribbon can be used, this being 
changeable at will. This invention is 
really the handiest thing, and will cer- 
tainly save much time and temper, while 
it is just as comfortable to wear under 
a hat as without. 

Talking of hats, by-the-by, a well- 
known sports house has recently made 
great strides with regard to waterproof 
millinery. No one would guess, for 
instance, that a charming satin model 
of the smartest build and with contrast- 
ing under-brim had been specially 
treated to withstand quite heavy fain. 
The old weatherproof hat, besides 
generally failing in its avowed purpose, 
was such a dire affair that one felt com- 
pelled to take out an umbrella if only to 
hide it a bit, but the new models look 
just as delightful after a downright 
soaking as on sunny days. 

The same firm, too, is exploiting 
many novelties in suéde and soft kid 
coats for the motoring or moorland 
holiday. One of the most satisfactory 
models consists of a brown suéde coat, 
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THE SMART SET 


UNIQUE PROCESS FOR 
RETAINING AND 
REGAINING BEAUTY. 


By Mite. CHARLOTTE SIRIER. 


Does your skin chap or roughen easily, or become unduly 
red or blotchy? Let me tell you a quick and easy way to 
overcome the trouble and keep your complexion beautifully 
white, smooth, and soft. Just get some ordinary mercolized 
wax at the chemist’s, and use a little before retiring as you 
would use ¢old cream. The wax, through some peculiar 
action, flecks off the rough, discoloured, or blemished skin. 
The worn-out cuticle comes off just like dandruff on a dis- 
eased scalp, only in almost invisible particles. Mercolized 
wax simply hastens Nature’s work, which is the rational 
and — way to obtain a perfect complexion, so much 
sought after, but very seldom seen. The process is perfect- 
ly simple and quite harmless. 

* * * * 


It is astounding the number of women who suffer from 
unsightly growths of hair on the face, and it will come as a 

iece of good news to know that there is a simple substance. 
on as powdered pheminol, which will remove it imme- 
diately and permanently. Mix a small quantity into a thin 
paste with a little water, and apply to the objectionable 
‘growths. In two minutes all trace of the hair will have 
entirely vanished, and your skin will be soft and smooth as 
a child’s. 

* * * * 


The hair should be allowed to breathe, and the greasy film 
around each strand must be removed with a mild, non- 
alkaline shampoo. Soaps should te tabooed. The very 
best solution for the purpose can be made by dissolving a 
teaspoonful of stallax granules in a cup of hot water. It 
stimulates the scalp to a healthy action, and at the same 
time leaves the hair in that soft, fluffy condition so much 
admired. Any chemist can supply you with an original 
packet of stallax, sufficient to make twenty-five or thirty 


shampoos. 
* * * * * 


One need not resort to the very questionable expedient of 
hair-dye in order not to have grey hair. The grey hair can 
easily be changed back to a natural colour in a few days’ 
time merely by the application of a simple, old-fashioned, 
and perfectly harmless home-made lotion. Procure from 

our chemist two ounces of tammalite concentrate, and mix 
it with three ounces of bay rum. Apply this to the hair a 


¢ few times with a small sponge, and you will soon have the 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury pleasure grey hair to 
Aan K in 4 the desired shade. e lotion is pleasant, not sticky or 
& Charles il: greasy, and does not injure the hair any way: 


y ~, 
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belted and pocketed in true sports- 
woman fashion, though not too obtru- 
sively, and combined with a skirt of 
rough tweed in checks of dark brown 
and pale coffee tint. A hat of the last 
named, of brown suéde, or of brown 
and coffee waterproofed satin, should 
supply the finishing touch. 

It is to be hoped that the grouse and 
other moorland wild things will not be 
unduly scared by some of the latest 
tweeds, so very vivid and so very wide 
are the stripes in some of the new 
patterns. . One really eye-aching ar- 
rangement consisted of alternating 
bars, two inches wide, in rose-pink and 
a kind of dull mustard yellow. So 
trying was it that one turned with relief 
to a suit in cinnamon brown with lines 
of cream; while another in the same 
material combined cinnamon and iron- 
rust red for one of the big cloaks that 
include a waistcoat as part of the 
scheme, the new season’s note being 
struck by buttons of tortoiseshell. 

Talking of cloaks, and especially the 
filmy variety mentioned in the July 
number, Rosa Lynd’s successful show, 
“The ‘Ruined’ Lady,” is the medium 
for three delightful examples. One, in 
powder-blue chiffon, tops Vivienne 
Whitaker’s attractive frock of em- 
broidered taffetas dotted with cherries; 
while Eva Moore’s cream lace dress has 
a similar waist-deep cape of itself that 
seems almost indivisible from the bodice. 
In the last act this favourite artiste 
completes her lovely Chinese jade green 
gown by a cloak of matching tulle 
yoked in deep amethyst sequins, with a 
narrow velvet collar of the last hue. So 
perfectly are cape and gown designed 
and blended that, until the. former is 
removed, it is almost impossibie to say 


where one begins and the other leaves 
off—confirmation of a hint given in an 
earlier article on evening models for the 
coming autumn. . 


THE CHARM OF YOUTH 


To preserve a youthful appearance it 
is absolutely necessary to pay attention 
to the complexion. This can be done 
best by carrying out the treatment ad- 
vised by the noted face specialist, Mrs. 
Adair. The Ganesh Muscle Oil, the 
virtues of which were discovered by 
this famous specialist, when living in 
the Far East, feeds the muscles and 
restores firmness and roundness to the 
face. The use of the Eye Bandelettes 
and the Diable Tonics removes the tired 
look from the eyes and restores their 
brightness. The Lily Sulphur Lotion 
preserves the skin against the in- 
clemency of the weather and is of the 
greatest use to women who engage in 
outdoor sports. Mrs. Adair has also a 
special ointment and lotion for broken 
veins under the skin, the so frequent 
cause of ‘the high broken colour that 
many middle-aged women get. The 
vibro-galvanic treatment for the reduc- 
tion and removal of the most obstinate 
cases of double chin is most successful. 
For slight cases which can be cured at 
home Mrs. Adair has provided a small 
instrument, which can be used also for 
stimulating the muscles of the face. 
For the convenience of ladies when 
travelling Mrs. Adair supplies a small 
japanned box fitted up with all the 
necessary lotions, etc., required for 
home treatment, and the little book 
published by her, to be obtained from 
92, New Bond Street, gives all the 
necessary instructions. 


A Permanent Youthful Appearance. 


Mrs. ADAIR’S 


TRADE 


EASTERN MuScCLE OIL: 
‘Removes all Lines, Fills out Hollows, Gives and Retains 
for you a Good, Clear, Healthy and Natural Complexion. 
Nearer to the Natural Oil of the Skin than any yet invented. 
Reaches the ACuscles and Tissues, and is a Youth Restorer. mane. 


Original and Unsolicited Testimonials can be seen. 


Prices 12/6, 21/6, and 35/6. small Sample Size, 5/6. Largest Size sufficient for One Year. 


Adair Ganesh Establishment, 92, NEW BOND STREET (fd S*) LONDON, w. | 


Telephone—GERRARD 3782. 


. Also PARIS and NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Whole Art of Dining 
and Table Decorations. 


, The Host and Hostess's most useful Book of the Season. 


of its title and even is thoroughly first-class, 
Contains over $00 pages full of absorbing interest ppepeeres 
and the hostess who entertains with distinction. 


Price 21s. net (Post paid, 22s. 6d.). ; 
Of all leading Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers— 


5, Endell Street, London, W.C.'2 


The ONLY Book ever dealing on the subject 


CARMONA & BAKER,» 


Specinn Iustrations and detailed Prospectus free en application. 


SUNDAY 
SPORTSMAN. 


2d. “SUPREME FOR SPORT.” 2d. 


The Only Sunday Sporting Newspaper. 
~ . Golden Fleece, the Editor of the 
SUNDAY SPORTSMAN SPECIAL. 


Published every Sunday. Of all Agents, or 
post free from 
_S. S.S., 367, Strand, London, ee. 


nique Position facing Sea. 


“BILLY’S”’ 3/6. from 1 to 8 p.m. To-Day. 


Purée Tomate. Saumon éeossais. 
Pois Anglaises. Pommes nouvelles. 


91, le ROAD, BRIGHTON 
66 Bi Ily’s 
l ys LUNCHEONS, 3/6 


TEA AND SUPPER DANCES 


Filet de Petits 
Péche M 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
AND FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM 
taught swecess/ully by Correspondence. 
GRATIS criticism and advice. 
Send short MS., with stamp for return, te Editor-in-Chief, 


Practical Correspondence 
§ Thanet House, Strand, W 


HANDSOME MEN 


NOTHING so improves personal appearance as that t 


“SUNBRONZE DE LUXE” 


gives a perfect simulation of this tint, is undetectable, 
harmless, and absolutely genuine, to which 
Its 5,000 testimonials received from every quarter of the 
| aw ni is sufficient evidence. Unique in methed and 
oe an of result, SuUNBRONZE DE LUXE has stood the T 
F TIME. Forwarded free i observation, price 10/6 
de Luxe, 3 guineas), Fresh Complexion Tint 
Re Ladies, on same principle, ~ same prices. from 


(Established 1902.) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Oxford St.,W. (T. 


GOWNS, Furs, 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


OSTING.—The great professions 
the future. 


(exam., coaching, 
practical training) taken at iia in 
; eee time, under a staff of Honours- 
, Chartered Accountants, and | 
moderate 


LITERARY 


property of Author. Terms and entry 
for stamp.—CaMBRIDGE LITERARY 
Acency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


UTHO 

the ELDON IN LITERARY SERVICE, 
which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.. Write : ELpon 
SERVICE, 30, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


SCIENCE 


IGNORINA BASTINIA 
S answers of Planchette t ‘9 


ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED UNDER HEADINGS 1/3 PER LINE. 
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logical study of your life by an expert 
ees may y men astrologer. Business, —, Matrimony, 
Send postcard for “ Students’ Guide”; free Future Prospects. Send birth date, p.o. ef 
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